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The west porch of the church of St. Ger- | cast-iron, made to look like bronze: the font, 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 23, 1851. 


main V Auzerrois, close to the Louvre, presents 
a singular specimen of exterior coloured and 
gilt decorations. The walls are covered with 


too, is of the same material. 
As we are now close to the railway station, 
}and ten minutes will whisk us to St. Denis, 





figure-subjects: the vaulting is coloured blue | let us see what the Government architects have 


(badly executed), with gold stars and gilt 
groins. Some modern stained glass in the 
church is of indifferent character. 


_been doing at the cathedral there,—a building 
| rich in historical connections, and full of in- 


| terest as a monument. We may note, as we 





Among the few new buildings in progress in | Pass along, the exact resemblance in all re- 
this same neighbourhood may be mentioned a| Spects of the French railroads and accompani- 

) HE first incident that occurred | new stamp office (Timbre National) in the Rue| ments to our own,—a circumstance which of 
~y} 46to us when we reached PARIS | de Jg Banque, and a new Mairie close to it, | course lessens the feeling of novelty experienced 
the other day caused us some | The first, Greco-Italian, so to speak, in style, by the English visitor in the time of the 
la) annoyance. Every juror for| was designed by M. Baltard: there are sculp- | lumbering diligence, noisy postillion, long 
cae =the Great Exhibition, when he! tured arms in the pediment, and two medal- Straight paved roads between appletrees, the 
accepted his office, signed a solemn declara- | jjong representing Law and Security. The ancient post-house, and the fortified towns 
tion to the effect that he would keep secret all) )fairie, where the business of the elections, through which he was rattled. We may 
the awards made by the juries until these were | National Guard, justice de paiz, &e., is trans-|™0urn too, as we leave the city, over the 
officially announced by the commissioners. | acted, is the work of M. Girard, architect. It| ™iserable folly which sank, in constructing a 
Our astonishment, then, may be guessed when | has a turret for clock in centre: the cornice of 8Ystem of not merely useless but detrimental 
we found men on all the boulevards of Paris | the entablature is novel and clever. A Gothic fortifications around Paris, an amount of 
selling, for a sous, a list of the French exhibi-! church, too, is in progress, and the Pont Neuf | money that, properly applied, would have con- 
tors to whom great medals had been awarded ! | j, being lowered. ferred advantages on its citizens through all 











According to this paper, fifty-five great medals 

have been obtained for France; and in it the | 
appropriation of thirty-eight of these, with the | 
names of thirty-one recipients, is given. The | 
publication of this information, it will be seen, | 
implies a breach of faith, not on the part of | 


} 


The Lady Chapel in thé Charch of S¢.| me to-come. 


Gervais, which exhibits some singular de- 
pending tracery, with “fretted” ribs, was | 
decorated a short time ago very thoroughly | 
with colours and gilding. Paintings by! 


Delorme fill the wall spaces, and stained glass | 


The cathedral of St. Denis, the resting- 
place and cenotaph of French kings, has been 
sadly treated by incompetent restorers, and is 


in some respects falsified and irretrievably 
| injured as a monument of the art of a period. 


The late M. Debret was the architect, who, 


one juror alone, but of many, and shows the | 
little importance theyattached to their deliberate . a“ |at a cost of seven millions of francs, achieved 
pledge. Their apologists will say, secresy is| _ Remembering — ow proposed hited j. destruction. 

constitutionally impossible with Frenchmen: | Garden = Hyde-park, we did not fail to look The principal, or what we should call the 
they must talk :—primed with intelligence, they ‘tee at the Jardin & Hiver, near the Rond Point, | west, front was added to and altered without 
must either burst or “ blow.” For our own|'” the Champs Elysées, and found it some- compunction : as, for example, he introduced 
parts we look upon the matter as a breach of | what dirty and neglected, especially the | an arcade to contain some miserable bas-reliefs 


the windows. | 


faith which deserves the severest reprehension. 

Let us turn, however, to a pleasanter theme, 
and continue our rapid survey of such works 
and buildings in glittering Paris as came under 
our notice. 

Amongst the most important recent im- 
provements are thosein the Palace of the Louvre, 
the conipletion of which building, by the way, 
still affords a subject for essay to a certain 
number of architects every year. The grand 
saloon has a new ceiling of great richness, in- 
cluding figures and bas-reliefs, particularly | 
well modelled. In the frieze are the names of | 





vestibule and other adjoining apartments, which | of early kings. The sculpture in the magni- 
contain a number of very bad pictures. | ficent portal is ruined by the new heads that 
The charge for admittance here is one franc | have been put upon the figures, A spire was 
(too high): the building appears to be chiefly | uit npon the north tower, but was scarcely 
used for special fétes. "Phe Jardin 'd’ Hiver 18! completed before the necessity of taking it 
too well known to need description now, but! gown was made evident by the settlements in 
we may say that it is of iron and glass, has a! the tower below: its constituents now lumber 
canvas awning, and is floored with a concrete | the garden of the cathedral. One of the most 
in squares. M. Charpentier was the archi- extraordinary acts of the custodians of the 
tect. There is a gallery all round the inside, | church at this period was the treatment given 
carried, at some distance from the sides, on! to an interesting canopied monument to Dago- 
light pillars which help to support the roof. | bert, ascribed to the thirteenth century, which 

At the Are de Triomphe, which is close by| was actually cut in two longitudinally, and 


painters in panels: the walls are covered with here, a scaffold has been erected under one of | placed half on each side (to match), at the 
painted canvas, resembling stamped leather. | the side arches to scrape and repair it. This | western entrance! The stained glass is, for the 
The light from the centre is very excellent. ¢normous structure when seen from a distance | most part, very bad: the windows in the 





In the Gallery des sept cheminées there is also. 
a very elegant new ceiling, with erect fernale | 
figures, the size of life, in the cove, holding | 
palm branches. This gallery is appropriated | 
to modern French artists, and medallions of 
the most eminent of them form part of the 
decoration of the ceiling. M. Duban is the 
architect to whom France is indebted for 
these works. The painting, gilding, and 
cast decorations of the Gallery of Apollo 
were restored in a singularly short space of 
time, and M. Duban deserves credit for 
having placed conspicuously in one of 
the panels a portrait of Mansard, the 
architect who designed it. Throughout the 
Louvre, the ceilings have been made to 
afford modern artists an opportunity to distin- | 
guish themselves. Walking through our 
miserable whitewashed National Gallery, the, 
contrast is somewhat striking. Even in the. 
British Museum, although colour has been in- | 
troduced, art is altogether absent. La Cour de 
Louvre has been laid out in paved ways and 
flower beds, protected by a low, cast-iron en- | 
closure. 


‘to Victoria. The great west doors are of| 


overtops and oppresses all around it. |south transept, representing visits to the 
St. Vincent de Paul, one of the modern | church by Napoleon and Louis Philippe, are 
churches of Paris, is near the station of the miserable caricatures. Many of the chapels 
Chemin de Fer du Nord, and is approached by have polychrome decorations, with few claims 
three extensiveflights of steps. An Ionic portico, | to admiration. 
of six columns, coloured decorations, stained | M. Viollet Leduc, who succeeded M. 
glass in all the windows, much carving, a hun- Debret, appears to have a better idea of the 
dred and four columns inside, and a parquetted duty of a restorer: the works that are’ gamg 
floor are some of the features of this gorgeous 9? in the eastern chapels* are of a satisfactory 
temple, which cost no less than 156,000/., ex- character : the forms of the painted decora- 
clusive of the terraces, which cost 9,600/. The tions — somewhat staring, but are said to be 
organ in the west gallery is divided to permit, authorised by the ancient remains. The aisles 
¢ of the choir are painted very extensively: the 
the order, and the semi-cupola of the absis, Columns are covered with foliage : the capitals 
are now being painted by M. Flandrin 27° gilt : the vaults are blue powdered with 
and M. Picot. The first will represent the | Stars ; and the eee ae picked in red and 
entrance into Jerusalem, with procession ; and | other colours. The glass, put in under the 
the second, illustrations of the Seven Sacra- direction of M. Leduc, is by the late M. 
ments. | Gerente, and is of a superior character. 


Asa contrast to the present good feeling | One of the great points of interest in St. 
towards the English, it is curious to observe | Denis is the crypt, with its extraordinary series 
that a carved figure of St. Victoire, on the | of royal effigies. M. Adolphe Lance, the 
reredos of the altar, was defaced during the, Government inspector of the works there (and 


whose name is not unknown to our readers), 


view of a large rose window. The frieze o 


last revolution, because of its approximation 





* Each of these chapels has fwo piscine. 
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has recently published an interesting article in 
the Siecle, maintaining that portions of this 
crypt belong to the church built here by 
Charlemagne, in 775. M. Lance says that 
when the Abbé Suger reconstructed the chureh 
of St. Denis, in the twelfth century, he pre- 
served as much of the ancient work as possible 
as a crypt under part of the new building, and 
that this crypt stili remains. The architects 
of the empire, when Napoleon determined that 
St. Denis should be the place of sepulture ior 
the princes of his dynasty, disguised and dis- 

in all ways, and left few por- 
Viollet 
Leduc, however, has assiduously devoted him- 


honoured it 
tions visible of the old work. M. 


self to removing the disfigurement of the 
original work, and moreover succeeded in re- 
some of the ancient capitals which 


Without at once assent- 


covering 
had been removed.* 
ing to this statement, we may say that the 
junction of early with Jate semi-circular work 
is obvious and interesting. 

In addition to its medieval wonders, St. Denis 
possesses two monuments of the Renaissance, 
which are marvellous works,—viz., the ‘lomb 
of Francis [. (1547), and that of Henry II. 
and Catherine de Medicis,—the first by Jean 
Goujon, the second by G. Pilon. ‘The effigies 
of Francis and his wife are amongst the most 
extraordinary works ever produced, and will 


well repay those who obtain permission to 
ascend the monument to examine them. ‘There 
is also the tomb of Louis XIL. here, put up in 
1515, whereof the architecture is better than 
the sculpture. 

Strange changes in Franee has St. Denis 
witnessed, from despotism the most absolute, 
to licentiousness the least restricted 

And what is now to come there no man living 
can say. 





REMARKS ON THE FORM, TREATMENT, 
AND APPLICATION OF THE DOME IN 
MODERN EUROPEAN ARCHITECTURE. 
To the arch principle we are indebted for 

many beautiful features, constructive and 

decorative, in architecture,—as the vault, the 
groin, and all the charms of the Gothie ceil- 
ing ; but when the dome was evolved from it 
its noblest offspring was produced,—it had at- 
tained the perfection of its development—its 
artistic u/fimatwm ; for among all the forms of 
construction or elements of decoration, the 
noblest—the grandest—is the dome. Add 
to it but another architectural feature,—let it 
crown the circular peristyle, and we have 
before us a type or model of structures that 
have delighted the world,—th 
monument of Lysicrates,—the 

Siby] at Tivoili. 

The charm of the dome is not in 
bodiment of « xquisite artistic skill, 
human intelligence; it is in its simple, inevit- 
able beauty,—its nak: 
which it is impossible to judge from those 
exain} les, corrupt in form, and false as to treat- 
ment and application, which we usually see. 

The must be considered, and I shall 
in the following paper consider it, as alike im- 
portant externally and internally: that truth- 
fulness that should pervade all architecture 
must characterise the dome, which js faise if 
it have but too important a 
feature for mere exterior Cecoration. and is 
only justifiable as the bond fide 
apartment. In fact, it is a ‘more important 
feature within than without, and is the 
most natural form, the noblest and the fittest 
that we could apply to the covering of a great 
interior. The ceiling that bears the completest 
analogy to the form that raised it and dwells he- 
neath it is the dome : as a late writer obseryes— 
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one side. It is 


roof of an 





* Amongst the subjects represented on these « apitals in 
a rade manner are,—the Temptation of Eve, the Expul- 
sion from Paradise, the Adoration of the Magi, the Re- 
surrection of Lazarus, &c. 


t - . . . . , 
“ one fancies it supported by the air:”’ it seems | 


inflated to its form by the atmosphere, and | 
looks infinitely more safe and enduring than | 
the usnal flat desert of plaster which, 1 large | 
interiors, must ever have an insecure and | 
threatening look. | 

The words “ dome” and “ cupola” are used 
indiscriminately, and some confusion arises 1n | 
consequence: the former properly applies to 
the covering of circular, square, polygonal, and 
indeed all forms of bases whose vertical 
section is circular or curved, whether in one 
direction, as the round, or in two, as the ogee; 
while the term cupola is, or should be, re- 


| stricted to domes of circular bases and of cir- | 
| the desire to have the greatest possible portion 


cular vertical section, i.e. to the hemisphere. 

There are many forms of domes that may 
each be advantageously employed aceording to 
circumstances, and they will be found to’ 
possess various degrees of beauty : the spherical | 
segmental dome, the octagonal dome, the! 
ellipsoidal dome, all have their claims to ad- 
miration, though far inferior to the hemisphere. 
An advantage of the segmental dome is that, 
being low, it is less liable visually to dwarf the 
columns of the peristyle, along with which it 
may be employed. Domes rising from a 
square, polygonal, or other rectilinear base, 
are inferior to those from a circular one, as the 
sides have the demerit of being only of eylin- 
drical curvature. Besides, in such forms the 
sight splits upon the different angles, and in- 
stead of one image, takes in two, three, or 
more similar ones; whereas in the spherical 
dome, whether inside or out, the whole idea is 
embraced by the eve ata glance. ‘The octagonal 
dome, however, bas much maje sty on a large 
scale, and might be employed wit! much effect 
| over square buildings of great divisions and 
rectangular composition, as it would produce 
light and shade in keeping with the contrasted 
character of that below. he parabolieal and 
ithe hyperbolical contours are not pleasing in 
The pointed dome, like that of St. 
Peter’s at Rome, the exterior dome of St. 
Paul’s, and that of the Duomo of Florence, the 
vertical section of which consists of two arcs of 
a circle, that if produced would meet ina point, 
| approach too nearly to the Gothic character for 
| employment in classic structures. ‘The pointed 
ogee dome is not a classic feature, but it has 
much to recommend it to the Gothic, with the 
soaring spirit and aspiring expression of which 
it in a great measttre sympathises; and though 
it does not possess the nobleness and beauty 
of the hemisphere, yet it looks well on a small 
scale: rising from square and octagonal bases 
it has been much used in Elizabethan and 
Tudor works as a crowning to towers and tur- 
rets, and is a good substitute for battlements, 
as an exterior feature, on buildings having no 
reference to military defence. 

The square dome over a square apartment 
must yield in point of beauty to the cross 
vault, which is inferior only to the pendentive 
dome itself. The square cross vault is a light 
and elegant roof, and, while we have still in 
the diagonals of the ceiling or groins the ad- 
vantage of the domical sweep, it maintains the 
full height and vertical effect of the walls, and 
admits of large windows for light and other 
apertures. It is also a very appropriate ceiling 
over the intersection of two corridors; buta 
series of square cross vaults over the corridors 
themselves, though employed by the Romans 
and imitated in some of the greatest buildinas 
of modern times, appears improper; as does 
also the series of pendentive domes much em- 
ployed in the same situation by the moderns, 
The simple vault, relieved by decorated belts, 
from pilaster to pilaster, seems the most pro- 
per for such form and proportion of plan, as 
well as for all oblong apartments and galleries. 

The Romans certainly employed the three 
most beautiful forms of ceiling,—the eylin- 
drical arch, the dome, and the groin. The 
coved-and-fat ceiling, however, originated by 
the moderns, is not without its merit: it is 
more quiet than the groin: it requires less 
height than the dome and vault; admits of 
considerable beauty of decoration, and has 
many advantages over the flat; but of course 
being mixed, it is inferior in beauty to the 
vault or dome. ; 

We esteem too lightly the spherical surface, 


domes. 


though necessarily limited in its application ; 
we may lave the flat and the cylindrical al] 
around us, but the concave spherical surface 
we can only have above our heads. We un- 
derrate the dome as an’ esthetic feature, both 
within and without our edifices: oriental na- 
tions have made it the chief feature, in their 
most ambitious architectural enterprizes, but 
we are cold to its charms. ‘The Persians and 
Mohammedans in India had so high an appre- 
cation of its asthetic capabilities and pictorial 
effect, that they sprang it below the diameter, 
as if they would have had the whole orb; for 
the origin of the bulb-shaped dome, though 
suggested by the horse-shoe arch, is doubtless 


of the spherical surface, This, however, was 
overdoing it: in the eastern lofty and bulb- 
shaped domes we lose the idea—or rather we 
never attzin to the idea—of their being roofs 
to some noble apartment. It was a monopoly 
of thought for exterior effect, in which the 
moderns of Europe have too much imitated 
them. 

It is to the Romans we are indebted 
for the dome; and they not only invented it, 
but made at once the most proper and beauti- 
ful application of it. However otherwise 
corrupt, they exhibited a redeeming taste 
in this: among them the dome reached its 
artistic perfection, never since attained ; for 
even the church of St. Sophia at Constan- 
tinople is an extravagance—an abuse of the 
principle—as are, indeed, all the ‘Turkish 
mosques. The conjnnetion of the basilica 
with the rotunda and dome,—the enthrone- 
ment of the Pantheon on the Temple of Peace 
by Bruneleschi and Michaelangelo in the com- 
position of St. Maria delle Fiore at Florence, 
and of St. Peter’s Church at Rome, was doubt- 
less a bold engineering enterprise, and evinced 
great constructive skill; but while science 
was illustrated, the law of fitness was violated, 
and the aitistic and higher beauties of the 
former (the Pantheon) were lost in its eleva- 
tion, So far from this conjunction — this 
hanging of the Pantheon in the air—being 
wanting to complete the architectural glory of 
the ancients, as some have supposed, nothing, 
as it appears to me, shows the restraining 
judgment of the Romans more than the fact 
that they never attempted to perpetrate it; for 
the Pantheon of Agrippa, in the majestie ex- 
panse of its dome, in its natural repose on the 
ground, in its truer proportions, is infinitely 
more imposing than any of its elevated modern 
rivals. Misled by the precedent of the 
Gothic steeple to which the aspiring principle 
is natural and proper, they mistook height for 
greatness; now true greatness exists chiefly in 
proportion, and the interior use and beauty of 
a structure is, beyond all comparison, the most 
important consideration. But here internal 
proportion and real beauty are overlooked: 
stand under the dome of St. Peter’s at Rome, 
you are in the centre of a scene of surpassing 
magnificence: you have dimensions in every 
direction—height, length, and breadth; but 
they do not unite in one undisturbed space: 
it isnot one grand expanse, covered as with a 
firmament of stone, but ramified—divided 
space: itis Gothic complexity, not Greek or 
Roman simplicity and sublimity. As to the 
dome, the noblest and most capable element of 
the whole scene, the grandeur of its concave 
expanse is, comparatively speaking, lost by its 
height from the ground, which has no re- 
lation to its diameter. In fact, the archi- 
tects in these edifices have sacrificed, to a 
supposed exterior beauty, not only internal 
propriety and symmetry, but the magnitude, 
and, proportionate ly, the grandeur of the dome 
itself; and while they snpposed that by dint 
of their constructive skill they were rivalling 
the ancients, bringing out the latent power of 
architecture, and carrying it to its perfection, 
they were violating the eternal law of fitness, 
which never justified their enterprise: no con- 
ceivable purpose of a church calls for it: im- 
posing structure upon structure for mere 


exterior effect is against common sense, the 
laws of art, and all analogy of nature. I know 
that the imagination delights in all that evinces 
greatness of achievement in mechanical science 
and daringness of constructive enterprise ; 
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but the judgment must be consulted and 
satisfied ere solid pleasure can be felt by the 
mind. How much mere magnificent our 
facades and interiors might have been—bow 
superior as works of art-—if the cost.of all that 
is shot up into the air for little exeept distant 
view had been spent in giving them nobler 
proportions or superior embellishment ! 

But this was not the only departure from 
the ancient practice, or the sole evidence of 
declension of taste: a change took place not 
only in the mode of application, but in the 
form and entire treatment of the dome, The 
Romans constructed the hemispherical cupola, 


** And left it alone in its glory :” 


the moderns would add charms to the lily, and 
improve the perfect. I refer to the elevation 
of the contour, and to the surmounting lanterns 
with which a Gothic predilection prompted 
the architects of the revival to. violate the 
beauty of the dome; and maintain. that the im- 
position of a lantern or other stone form on a 
dome, which is not in itself a structure, but 
the roof of one, however productive of a_pic- 
turesque ensemble, is a barbarism. ‘The dome 
must . considered as the spherical vault con- 
stituting the roof or ceiling of a single un- 
divided interior or apartment, and, as such, its 
entire termination,—the omega of its com- 
pletion : indeed, unless imagined as a soli 

spherical mass of stone—which is contrary to 
its roof character—it must appear insufficient 
to bear a stone superstructure. On_ small 
church domes a light finish or terminus, 
such as the cross, or a statue, or statuary 
group (which is not an unpleasing object) 
might be tolerated; but on a large dome 
any form whatever is an impertinence, an ob- 
scuration of its glory, and no more_an im- 
provement than would be a spot on the sun’s 
disk. Any object, however symmetrical in 
itself, interferes with its characteristic beauty, 
mars the perfection of its shape, and is a neg- 
lect of the analogy of nature. Even the usua 

cylindrical platform round the eye of the dome 
is, if made perceptible from below, a mutila- 
tion that should be avoided, The dome is in 
itself a complete and perfect form; but when 
elongated and surmounted, as in the great 
buildings to which I have alluded, it loses its 
domical character altogether, and becomes a 
component and fractional part of a species of 
steeple, which seems the structure aimed at. 
It is constrained to a new office; impresse 

into a fresh service, and one foreign to its 
nature : it is made to contribute to an effect of 
height. Now such compositions may be of 
imposing effect, and to this the orbed segments 
largely, if not mainly, contribute; but the 
dome, as a dome, is lost. ‘To have its full 
effect as a dome its spherical sweep must be 
uninvaded: a circle has no beginning nor 
end, anda globe has no apex, geometrically 
speaking: it is contained under one single 
surface, and its mathematical character, in 
which lies its surpassing beauty, must be 
unmarred if its charm is to be preserved. 

superstructure destroys its unity, blunts its 
characteristic expression, mars its significant 
and majestic grandeur. The dome, like 
beauty’s self, is 

‘* When unadorned adorned the most.”’ 


It is the ever-varying mirror of the god of 
day, and the glory of the solar beam renders 
all ornament superfluous or ridiculous: on it 
sunshine indeed sleeps and smiles, and the 
greatest possible breadth and softness of light 
and shade are seen on its surface. In point 
even of utility the lantern is a disadvantage : 
it obstructs the light from the eye of the 
dome, to say nothing of its weight, which, in 
most instances, can only anticipate time in the 
work of decay. 

It should, however, be observed, that the 
practices of surmounting the dome and of 
elevating its curvature are perfectly consistent : 
in fact, each calls for the other, and is neces- 
sary to it. ‘The more upright curvature is re- 
quired to give support to the lantern, and the 
lantern to give meaning and finish to the dome, 
which, without it, would terminate in a Gothic 
point. One, therefore, cannot be condemned 
without the other; but there is a practice 
altogether indefensible,—that no consideration 


‘ean justify, viz. surmounting with a lantern the 
hemispherical dome, of which there are too 


many examples. In such the depressed arcs | 
seem totally insufficient to bear the weight: 


the basement of the lantern is lost in any good 
i'view from below, and a want of union is 
/manifest between the dome and its burden, 
| which is not observed in the elevated examples. 

A great hemispherical dome, divested of the 
usual incubus, depending for its effect upon 
the sublimity of its grand expanse, and the 
harmonious and beautiful play of light and 
shade over its unbroken spherical surface—in 
short, revealing all its glorious capabilities,—is 
jan object we may perhaps find among the 
works of Arabian architects, but modern 
Europe scaree presents an example: here, | 
believe, its beauty has never been fully worked 
|out: even among the magnificent works of the 
Moslem conquerors of India we have to regret 
|a strange perversion of taste, for the greater 
portion of their domes are far from the noble 
simplicity of the primitive form. Round domes, 
indeed, characterise the Afgban architecture, 
but they are of very diminutive proportions. 
It is true that in mouldings and minor members 
the curves of the conic sections and others, 
possessing greater variety, are more beautiful 
than the circle; but in great structural parts 
the latter is the most noble, and the more 
complex curves are less admi-sible in propor- 
tion to the largeness of the scale. 

The aim of the foregoing remarks, it will 
be perceived, is to point to the superiority 
in natural propricty and artistic beauty of the 
hemispherical dome entirely unencumbered, 
and placed immediately on the body of the 
building, of whatever form, and connected 
with it only by some octagonal substructure 
suflicient to receive the roof,—over those of 
elevated curvature and position, and sur- 
mounted summits. I contend for the principle 
which would place it immediately on the main 
bwulding,—over the entire body in the case of 
a church or single block, as at the Roman 
Pantheon, or at Sultan Mahommed Sha’s 
tomb at Bejapore ; and thus give the idea, not 
of two buildings, one on the top of the other, 
but of one building both inside and out, with the 
noblest of all roofs; or, over the main body or 
chief limb of a multiform building, as a palace 
or college, as its roof, crowning some saloon, 
hall, or great central apartment, and not con- 
fined to the covering of an insignificant round 
tower, as at the National Gallery’ The advan- 
tage of this is, that it would minister so much 
more largely to interior effect when it com- 
prised the great portion of the ceiling, as 
St. Stephen’s Church, Walbrookggil attest. 
But externally, as well as intern. its supe- 
riority would be manifest. A domical skyline 
spanning an entire edifice embraces she whole 
into unity,—an important quality m a place of 
worship: however scattered the elements of its 
plan, the dome makes it one. Nothing so loudly 
—so eloquently—breathes of one undivided 
interior, as the unbroken sweep of the dome. 
Of course, geometrical propriety prefers to see 
the dome on a rotunda or cylindrical building, 
and we should so place it as often as that form 
is called for; but that rotunda must be on 
the ground, not on the top of a square 
building. ‘The Romans placed their round 
temples on the earth, where they have 
charmed all eyes: the moderns perch a carica- 
ture of them on the summit of -a roof, and 
wonder if its beauty be not recognised. 

If domed towers were proved to be an in- 
dispensable appendage, I would then inquire 
why they should not invariably be made of 
reasonable grown-up dimensions bearing some 
proportion to the substructhre,—why they 
should not at least have the appearance of 
forming some real chamber. ‘There is some- 
thing childish in the idea of a little round 
building thrown up in the air merely to be 
looked at from without, with windows, columns, 
dome, all inclosing nothing,—no inside of any 
use or supposed use, as frequently the case, 
for it has not always even the humble office of 
containing a bell. 

The dome is not adapted to the vertical 
composition, oblique action, and soaring spirit 
of the Gothic; but no nobler crowning or 
more harmonious termination could be ima- 


igined to the horizontal composition and 
| majestic repose of the Greek. 

| I donot mean that the hemispherical dome 
would harmonise with the severe rectilinear and 
rectangular composition of pure Grecian Doric 
architecture: it must be prepared for below : 
the use of the curved line in a part so impor- 
tant as the rvof, will call for curvature in doors 
and windows, and the absence of Doric severity 
throughout. Had the Greeks known the arch 
they would not, I think, have used it in their 
Doric temples, and they would have made a 
better application of it, a better association of 
it with the classic column than did the 
Romans.* S. H. 





PATENT LAW REFORM AND PROTEC- 
TION FOR INVENTORS. 

ALTHOUGH it was to be expected from the 
practice which has, unhappily, of late vears 
prevailed, that many important measures of 
reform or improvement which were introduced 
during the session would be “ dropped,” yet it 
was not to be anticipated by even those who 
have the minimum amount of faith in the 
“collective wisdom” of the empire, that the 
Bill for the amendment of the laws touching 
letters patent for inventions, ushered in under 
such favourable auspices, would have met with 
so untoward and untimely a fate. 

The Bill as sent down from the Lords, 
although it contained some objectionable 
clauses, was the result of much patient and 
earnest inquiry on the part of several parlia- 
mentary committees, and embodied the sug- 
gestions of numerous gentlemen either in- 
terested in patent property or in trade and 
manufactures, or of great experience in the 
administration of the law as it now stands. It 
was moreover based on, or rather was produced 
by, the fusion of two separate Bills, one intro- 
duced by the greatest law reformer of the age, 
Lord Brougham, who, we fear, to our irreparable 
loss, has quitted the scene of his labours and 
his triumphs for ever; aud the other by the 
present Master of the Rolls, who was till lately 
her Majesty’s Attorney-General, in which 
capacity he had ample means of ascertaining 
what remedies were required for the evils that 
existed. ‘This Bill, then, from the passing of 
which so much was argued for the promotion 
of cheap or improved manufactures among us, 
by reason of the freedom it would give to the 
inventive genius of our countrymen, hitherto 
fettered by costly and frivolous, yet vexatious 
proceedings, under laws that were originally 
framed for monstrous and unjust purposes—the 
grantand maintenance of monopolies,—was in- 
troduced by a most intelligent member of the 
Government, with the concurrence and appro- 
bation of all parties in the House of Lords, 
prefaced, however, we grieve to say, with 
remarks against $he granting of patents at all; 
from which we dissent foto celo, and to which 
we shall advert hereafter. The law officers 
of the Crown had charge of the measure in the 
Lower House, where it encountered, to the 
surprise and disappointment of members, 
patenteees, and manuf.cturers, a series of ob- 
jections that delayed its progress. The ob- 
structors to Patent Law Reform, although nu- 
merically insigrificant, as proved by their 
muster of force when they divided on one of 
the clauses, availed themselves so ingeniously 
of the forms of the House, that the Attorney- 
General, fearful of its being “ dropped,” was 
induced, in an evil hour, and too easily, to 
adopt the suggestions of his opponents, and to 
promise their engraftment on the original 
measure: for this purpose the Bill was with- 
drawn and almost entirely recast; some 
clauses omitted, some inserted, and many of 
the forms of procedure materially varied. On 
what was, for all business purposes, the last 
day of the session, the Bill was sent back to 
the Lords so altered and in such a sad state of 
confusion that there was scarcely time to read 
the amendments of the Commons,—certainly 
not sufficient for them to consider and debate 
upon them. From a desire to deal fairly with 
the public and the promoters, and from a con- 
viction of what was due to themselves as the 
highest judicial tribunal of the empire, and 





* To be continued. 
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the necessary experiment; to enable him to do their doctrine is identical with Cosmunisan of , will show ¢he falsehood, of, the pn sa oo 


he is desirous of testing the truth of his can-| Did it never occur to those gentlemen who abetter and cheaper artigle of .consumption, 
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ments in the steam-engine, which have effected 


the most wonderful, the most-rapid, and most of their property in the works of their imagina- | 


a wise system of legislation for the protection 


radical revolution in the position of ‘men tliat tions, and to insure that the protection may be 
ever occurred, lifting’them from the’ state of! cheaply and speedily obtained, and that it may 
mere brute hewers of ‘wood ‘and drawers’ of be efficient. In short, that men of the class 


water into that of educated directors: of an 
obedient and alpowerful seryant? 

Did Stephenson neglect to secure advan- 
tages by patent'to himself from his invention 
of the locomotive engine? Have not Messrs. 
Cooke and Wheatstone, and Mr. Bain, souglit 
to be protetted in the exercise of their several 
inventions’ of 'the modes of applying electtic 
currents to the communication of intelligence, 
by their action-in-defleeting the needle, of in the 
decomposition of certain chemical compounds, 
from the working of which, under monoryidlies 
secured by patents, Mr. Rieardo is endeavouring 
to realise’ something handsome, as would ap- 
pear by the:charges df the Mleetrie’Leleyraph 
Uompary! of whieh! he! ¥s\cohairman?) And, 
lastly did not Sir Marc Ivambarit 2 tuned patent 
his most important mechanical inventions? | 

‘We might:goon citing fresh examples,’ and 
accomuluting evidetice ad infinitum, that what 
are termed! great’ miveritions, have been, with 
Scarcély an exception, patented. 

As) tégurds) what (Mr: Ricardo’ | designates 
pétty ieventions, tte oiednfess: that i960 lare 
surprised shaty he; bearing a name! known and 
honvduredas that /of ode who-didiad much fur 
the elucidation of thetrve principles of political 

““Cmcahnoletie so wneons( ous of! the inn - 
. any )inhay’ We 
Haver: ih 
vuiliave ts 
réntion of 
be cheap- 
sumed by 
2 Surely 
fiteipte: bf 
Diteereages 
pply, and 
paved in 

or brade. 
uithas lony 
vet patent 
promoting 

& with the 

af period, of 

inventions, 

Ll) ber made 

eeioa of ‘all 

diab leasti'to 

#o! be ‘ob- 

Tithas been, 
suman eens «! webéss, | in- 
dustrivasty éitcutattd that all’ monopolies are 
injurious to! thegeneral interest df the -com- 
monwealth,/ and) that the wisest and: most be- 
neficial plan would be for’ the’ state to-rewatd 
thé inventor and ‘throw his isivention open to 
the world.) This is another dogma’ of Com- 
wh riend| which inculéates the datyof the state 
‘todd every thing p'and is a9 digagrecable to 
the liddas!of English bn as it's impracticable. 
‘Who ean deternine the metit and wafth of ah 
dnvertidn > Way not Solomon de Caud dooined 


‘alluded to may have their property as well 
secured to them as are the paternal acres to 
Lord Normanrobber, or personal property to 
any banker, merchant, trader, or other. 

\ To remedy the great inconvenience and 


serious injury which the postponement of the | 


Patent Law Amendment Bill will infliet upon 
the pubhie yenerally, and especially those who, 
trusting to the faith of Government, have ex- 
hibited their inventions in the Crystal Palace, 
we suggest that active steps should be imme- 
diately taken to obtain; by an’ order im-couneil, 
a prolongation and extension of the powers of 
the recent Act 'for the Provisional Registration 
of Inventions, 

‘Aécording ‘to’ this: Aét, which’ expires: in 
May, protection” may be obtained); till - that 
time for an’ invention, by the. deposit of a 
model thereof ‘in any‘building named by the 
Board of ‘Trade ‘for. that parpose, without, 

‘héwevet, the acqhisition ‘of any right to work 


‘theinvention ‘aé@ Gnder/a patents: We-propose ; 


toextend the-durdtion of the Act six or twelve 
monthsonget, “ins order) ite give ample time 
for the framingoand: passingoof: a well-con- 
siderdd and? digested eystern sof ‘Patent: haw 
Reform, anil ‘te ‘accord protection: fer that 
period 'té inventions on ‘the: deposit of imodels 
oe working drawings) ahd desemptions thereof, 
in the ‘Designs Repistration Ofhee, Somerset- 
house; also’'taextend: the protection to de- 
positors 8648 to-enable them “to: “ make, use, 
‘éxercise, bf vend their said inventions” for 
the terrh expressed, within’ the three kingdoms 


and dolonies > avd further to provide, whem the | 


future Patent Law Amendment Bul shall have 
“passed for potvers tothe commissioners or'parties 
eritrasted | with its ‘admiinistration,’ to igrant 


patents for all inventiovis that have been pro-: 


tected under ‘the Provisional Registration: Act, 
and which-patents should ‘bear date from ‘the 
time when the provisional registration was 
éffected. The fee in ‘this case may be!’ small, 
57. for instance, and! would) suffice to’ defray 
the additional expense in! the shape: of wages 
to clerks, which would be caused by increased 
busitiess m the Designs Office, where, fertu- 
nately, the whole of the rvachinery for carrying 
datan Act of this naturd is ready atchund,and 
thoroughly organised. 1 } hoe 

‘The! operation of this short Act: would, 
doubtless, uffird: several ‘usefal ‘gugizvestions 
which it would be well to comsider in framing 


‘the fatmre Bill, and' would determine the ques- | 
tion whether cheap patents, in therfirst ‘cost, | 
aré injurious. “Pt would,’ also, we “presume, |» 


quicken the zeal’ of the law officers of the 
Crown by showind that.no great public injury 
would resnk from dispensing with theirservices 
in these’ matters altogether ;-and, by reason of 
the pecuniary loss: it would cause, might ‘be 
considered by'some as ‘meet punishment: for 
their neglect ‘of ds: dnypertant a! measare- of 


Did Watt disdain a patent: for his improve- | selves and for those!who may come after them, | A HINT TO ECCLESIOLOGICAL CRITICS. 


EXAMPLE BETTER THAN PRECEPT. 
Wiru your permission I will address to you 
a few observations having reference to the 
letter of “ An Old Professor,” in your last 
week’s publication. My object is not to 
question whether the castigation he gives 
some of the young architects of Bristol be 
well merited or not, but to suggest as pro- 
bable what occurred to my own mind on pe- 
rusing his very sensible observations, hav- 
ing as I had fresh in memory a precisely 
similar case, and one open also to the same 
strictures, enacted by certain members of 
his own society on their recent visit to Bristol. 
I allude particularly to the manner in which 
the subject of the Bridgewater Church “ reno- 
vation,” if this must be the word, was intro- 
duced, and not only excouraged, but positively 
enlarged upon also by the chairman in a tone, 
and under circumstances, most discreditable to 
himself.—May not this then have furnished 
the example, as well as the encouragement to 
these youngsters to express themselves without 
reserve upon certain passages of Professor 
Willis’s paper, complained of by “ An old Pro- 
fessor?” I am inclined myself to think 80, and 
to observe moreoyer that if these societies so 
far forget themselyes as openly to attack the 
works, of the professional man, who cannot 
go with them to .the, same. excéss of 
““ superstitious yeneration for ancient forms 
and objects merely Lecause they ar® ancient,” 
,it can scarcely be wondered at that these lads, 
who look forward to the time when they hin 
be themselves members of this truly nob 
profession, should have been guilty of expresg- 
ing their disrespect, if, may be indiscriminately, 
for the opinions of the members of 4 society 
who countenance these attacks. ~ 
_ 1 would therefore in all kindness recom- 
mend the young, tnprofessjonal members of 
Archmological Betts to be somewhat more 
modest in their depertment and reserved in the 
expression of their opinions on‘ the mode 
adopted by an architect,in carrying , out the 
renovation or enlargement of our ancient 
buildings ; and, believe that it is just possible 
that they. may be wrong in their impressions, 
and otherwise mistaken in their conclusions, in 
‘paying only a hasty visit to and making but a 
superficial survey of work in a@ half-finished 
State. 1 
The architect of’the works in. question has 
to thank yon, Mr. Editor, for extending to him 
your usual gentlemanly feeliag and considera- 
tion for iis good name, by suppressing all 
mention, of this matter in your notice of the 
| proceedings of the Archeological Institute. 


W. ff, B. 





INCREASE OF BUILDINGS. 
Tue! increase of buildings in Great Britain 
| will donbtless he a subjcet of ‘initich interest 
and itaportance jo thergaders of Tire, BuILDER. 
While, the, present), paper;,points,out;to the 
curious’ those districts. :iny which building has 


to) weatisoric? imprisonment (in! the! ceH oof yefsrin as has éver Ween entrusted to the ‘care | ititieaded rapidly, it ‘at ‘the eathe time ‘directs 


Bicétre; ‘ad treated aga madman, for his ertde 
vention of the Stearn! engine?) What esty- 
mate did" Napoleon form of Falton’s- steam 
ship? or did'poor’ Gray, 'the projector of | rail- 
rouds}'' find the |pablie’ such generous pay- 
mastersto thdse that serve them? Instances 
‘of merit wndppreciated’ and’ unrewarded: so 
abouncdat ‘every turn in the history of all’ mae 
tiowe, and alto of thé gross! acty of injustice 
whicli men ‘coltectively pérpetrate, bat which, 
individually; they|wouwld:blushiat, that noone, 
after ‘a Hittle’ refleétion, ‘¢ould fail being -con- 
vineed of thd folly ‘and unfairness of! this 

emeéi!! «! OlV & j i yA i 

Nor iv the propoded attack to be limitedy we 
fear,’ to pateritable inventions ‘alone. It’ has 
been openty’ suggesteil, atid may be again for 
anphe we know, to abolish copyright, and to 
give afithors a Governttient’ grant; or pension, 
instead. We therefore think that all who live 
by the exercise of ‘their ‘intellect, spitining 


out! the) fibrés ‘of their’ brains,—artists, | 


writers, sculptors, ‘inventors, and ‘designers, 
should be ty and stirring in the matter ; should 
use their best endeavours to secure for them- 


of ‘any’ one fdr years past.) For we confidently 
Noliewe) and unhesitatingly assert, that had Sir 
Alexander Cockburn ‘resiéted all. attempts to 
tleatroy the integrity of the measure, or’even 
had ford’ Lansdowne ’and Lord Minto: sug: 
geated the sinking of the dignity of the House 
‘of Pedra’ for’ the ‘eerasion, and insistedoon 
dividing 6 the motionof Lord Montéagle, the 
Patene aw Amendment Bil woald, by this 
tine) hate been ‘passed, and been hdiled by the 
inventive venitts of the country as, so far as i 
went, "A ‘Kalhtary act of justice, and by the 
wimiufactering interests as one of wisdom 
and neeessity: | That such isthe opinion of the 
public thereiéan be little doubt, andiwe beheve 
the verdict of any twelve good ‘and true'men, 
érmpaneMed on a jury, would he, on“ hearing a 
staterient of dhe birth nurture, and death of 
the! late proposed "Bill, —* Died through’ eul- 
pable and wanton neglect by its promoters.” 





trow Pavement. — An ironfounder at 
Glasgow has: patented ridged and furrowed 
cast-iron plates for pavement. ’ 


the attention of the.speculator, td those which, 

| either from increase of population onthe yalue 

| of house room, would-be: lilvely to. ptove ‘the 
| best speculation for building. 

|’ In the present paper it'Is inten@ed'ty show 

i the. increase. of buildings. in London during 

| the last ten years. 

"Phe cerisus return which has just beem pres 
sented to the Howtses of Parliament, forms a 
valuable collection of facts on this point, 

In comparing the number.of hoases in 1341 


| with those if'1951, to be enubled to'form fair 


and jreneral inference’, due regard thust be had 
to the number of uninhabited houses, as well 
as to the pumber building. 

The following tables ‘show the number of 
| inhabited houses, the’ number uninhabited, 
| and those building, as enumerated on the 
7th of, June, 1S41,,.and the 31st of March, 
1BS1. 
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ha ! ° | . . . 
that! it’ was/ ill-bevdming land. injudicious to eo funds aremecesanryi|disaherefore dispeubes | the rankent, wotost extrayagadt, ‘most puissant 
legislate, so, hastily et ignorantly, wpon a with bis fewienjoy mentsy--chis usten pins of heer ianndsiaSToenty vi shiienne eeeecneness aan hat 
measure believed to be of utmost imporgnce -andjanntinto the county with ais farmidyiper- swass Foxy Se ee by 
to the manufacturing interest, the Lords were shiapsp-and ly boardsthesesavings, which wee fi Be ee vehkee bses 
compelled, reluctantly, we believe, to postpone besometimes eniieavours to increase by work- of othe: firdt som wie Hdn,howarse, infi- 
the Patent Law Amendment Bill till next ses- ang) owertimesor as ‘something! else when his "initel yy) mor dey; « ma 0 dogunad of}, Blanqui, 
sion. iregular day’s;labouris terminated, At last he Ragpailend Mabbwconhe to terdt otn 


Although we are fully aware that in conse- has-enough to .qommence syith—athe constane-| It is certainly: a Dowel pals unlooked-for, 
quence of the dilatoriness with which the meéa- ction) perhaps,.olre, model apparalas. / As lie andia painful es ent, to seac sia, gentlemen of 
sure was advanced the different stages, it sas proceeds, accar ding, vo vhis funds, new ‘ideas vmenlthsy high stantlinig, :amdo presumed: intelli- 
perfectly competent for its opponents to pre- develop themselves.» He finds it necessary or geaed/ join — esubads se property, 
vent its passing; yet we cannot exonerate more advantageous to give new shapes to some :Kor we, chiolll + t)ene man shd¥/as oelear and 
those who bad charge of it altogether from of the working-faets, or to introduce some me- undeubied might Ag the produce-of the: labour 
blame. Would it not have been wiser for the .chanical detaiis,that are employed in machines of his praityas another hag! itOo thet. of, his 
Attorney-General to have resisted all attempts devoted to different purposes, or to effectanew hands, and is, as equaliy:entitled, under, wise 
to alter the character of the Bill? to have combination of them. . The labour. of | yester- laws, to he protected inthe use and exploitation 
divided on every occasion, if need be, and to day is rendered useless by the discovery of toe- oft. 151 Ns 1Oities 

have endeayoured to pass it as it came down, day, Swill bexproceeds gathering information Have the enemies of intellectual «property 
rather than to return it to the Lords so mutilated from sources within. his reach, and feeling his -no fear tliat theit teachiing/ may take fect and 
as to insure its loss?) We imagine that, in his way, as itsfere, to the attainment of his object -hecome more extended ih ats dpplication.?, that 
desire to effect some improvement, Sir Alex- until he is suddenly arrested by an obstacle the: poorer members) df, seciety may become 
ander Cockburn allowed his good nature to be unseen and apparently insuperable. | Thenfol- bo thoroughly convinced, of thé. jnstice. and 
too easily wrought upon, and adopted the sug- slows a period) Of sullen despair, and, aluast wwisdess cof ‘establishing, ocbh munitas des Adées, 
gested alterations of gentlemeh who are the heart-breaking grief, that few, save,those.who | that they wihh insist upon communités des tins ? 


avowed enemies of any patent law at all. have expenienced it, oan, upagine.., Lhe model ‘that they, will! say un ithe language: of / the 
“Tj Da + ideninMittentes.” is put aside unwillingly, and wish’many a sigh, vreddesti of the Rouges,“ Kake eur inventions 
ee ee while its maker :returas. to his, daily toil; for md disebveries >userthem 3s you! list.’ But, 


We confess that we were much surprised to he must Jabour ‘to live, .Aftera time, grief aristo! throw down thy coronet, admitous to 
see so successful a barrister—one who has yields to apathy, apathy tovhope., ‘Lheobstacle share the privileges of thy atder, ‘and. thy bere- 
earned for himself the reputation of bein: what that appeared insuperable ,may be obviated, -ditary right totegislate fer the ination.  Mil- 
our American cousins would call an “awful perbaps overcome. ‘Lhe workman; takes ont /lionawes divide with us the: wealth inherited 
*cute chap ”’—thus hoodwinked, and blindly led his model’ ‘from ‘the lumber closet, cleans and “frou thy fathers, which they auassed.in trade 
into the grievous error of invading the pre- repairs it earefully,—for is at not the,creature of | or commerce, Aad you who, have achieved 
rogative of the Crown, entrusted to the keep- bis mind?—exasninesithe difficulty, yet it/bailes - pre-eminence in your profession, as a lawyer, 
ing of ‘his superior, the Lord Chancellor of him. "Fhe. cause of, failure smust be sought }a builder, of engineer;-deseend,+>cast down 
England, without previously consulting him. after, and when found, investigaied. (His spare the fontunes: you: have oteated| dnd ghare with 
We allude to the acquiescence of the Attorney- time is mow devoted ‘to reading works on meé- -us inthe dtudgery of, each ocempation, . Take 
General to the proposition to substitute a seal chanics, chemistry, ‘civil eagimeering, and. to iyouwthe pen and fag aver the desk late and 
s eg art Pa ve tering iii pest “a inspection of machines ia the neigbhave early,—you the trowel, and, you the pick : allons 
Seal of England, which is confided to the, hood, Atlast a faint glammec of the; trae +a Daweret’’ 13 8 to ta91 
Lord, Chancellor, and which it is his duty to light breaks in upon bim, which he carefully }) |. dhe sia apostles of this mew doctrine never 
order to be affixed to grants under letters ; traces:to its/source, with, cantipn, and dawit- | dreamt, probably, (shat it, was capable of being 
patest from the Crown. That no discourtesy ings for-he has before this heen, many times pserextenided.in tte! practice, and would doubt- 
was intended we can readily believe, although pled from the right path by an iguis faswus. Qn /less belamong the frat to, oppose its: applica- 
it has every appearance of it. But it leads the -he, goes, gathering strength, and storipg, up tion in.such manner, : Wet, can: they point out 
We to suppose that there is not that good observation tll'the juminoas source of knaw- | anymdifference: between thein! preaching) and 
understanding, or that harmony of action, be- |ledgeid gaibed. ‘Then to work again, recon- that of tha Leariams boon hn) ood syed o 
tween the keeper of her Majesty s conscience /structolis:imodel bit, by bit, aud day by day. |. We have-butome atore fallaey inothe teach- 
and her Majesty s Attorney-General, both of Now itis completed. With what anxiety dees ings of: these -geniiemen 40 notice. -» It was 
whom it was intended should be Commis- it await the first trial, . It is made. . The in- | asserted by, Mr. Ricardos and: was to thieeffect 
sioners for Patents under the proposed Act, | vention succeeds, ‘It is not for us to attempt /that all great inventions were made sand ¢om- 
which, for the benefit of the public service, to depict his joy; the seenes of future happi- | muni¢eated to the world without, theaneentive 
it ort should 0 ey ; ness and ease of those he loves best which | of reward by grantiof letters, patents thatitis 
Bil coat my have been the defects in the | crowd his dreams at night,, and throng his | Still the custom of savans to publish their great 
Bill, public were willing to take it with all | imaginings by day. ‘They can be better under- | and wonderful, discdyeries | gratuitaualys;and 
its rainy pt argh fe time and stood than described. After a time he bethinks that it.was only pettyinventions, such pe in 
ete fst ee 0 +" a or easly and _ how to turn his invention, to account. the manufacture of sealing-wax,'ke, thatwere 
seme eid, Torte ny eet roan em | sgh ed bl poet on 
be passed next session for their sineu davai oe ts : ee ata = SADA RICTP EINE | RACORRTD, ins the first \place, to ascertam, as 
sein atts wo wvnolnnlesie si “ - ying — or such an occasion with an far as practicable,: what is, meant, by,“ gneat 
general. goodthe chasneate Feds gra oe ~ nas most comprehensive or | discoveri¢s,”” -1f,he meant discoveries, am ab- 
the first’ inetewee. ‘the sebGhity bot a _ saeals ree —_ an paunte MDomufes and \stract Sclences, the: revelations of the existimee 
ventors, and the destruction of patent pirates ion months = i chit nate f ati) wabhin | of a new planet, or’ lews:of DALUFE,’ PFAPersins 
—which the passing of the Act would effect - | enerence aii the ay ns a efits Sasi Pte toe + ancient Sees > 

The conduct, of Mr. G. L. Ricardo Mr The a thi “of ee ad no redress. | dreamed rol, shen) a8, 406 eareulation of, the 
Brunel, Mr. Cubitt; Uieut.-Col.’ Reid and for th cher re eet ns hy mp ie plat thacpindaleich eargeiiety ive dewey 
the Master of the Rolls who topether ddin te dainideds ome Te ni end tg 7 spheraidel «groper \of Aaider- 
idle: :dobed! AGichmville.ciseeissbiveke:l} thes :ais ent = meee be Unsampe led fo seek than is) Me. Ricardo, quite correct s| digeoweries 
an Ag gE 8 — ee . we pane - & Capita ish, to whom, as ja lof this kind)never haveDean protected, man do 
ot ee AA er gly Brat ae . Ay wd eraenig an A Nuanedh the inven- \we see how they ‘could be made the subject. of 
prchenetble? Pha That Or Ste Yates lahat | edenthe ih ond nepaeibian ° ‘anidanentor patented ar, even! if they. were, how, the disca- 
and Mr. T. Green is not, since! they profess to | what sould it) bd ft preempt sae a seth yio Kithcierht 
wish to benefit inventors, and: yet obsteuct the voeated by M a ea ag ae | Goal wwtilsp fee hence oat rod 
»assing of an Act that is to 30. i ’ > ; . “i AVG, ae 

Peet fs loc ih, et ok Deseetas, ine ihe | each onli] fot eae ce ee (eae aa caine expel ring te 
case of a poor inventor, who has discovered a years of actual he opt ree | pase pa ph gen _ 
mee BS pee yo Papi of producing an | to trust: ta; the | generosity of. hig, cs ace cman — 
article of very humble pretensions, but very | ta remunetate him for,an.invention lich may |-mal-a , thet ne 
general ute. The ideawas suggested to his mind | make his! fortane,--to beg for alias wh | bh rater qponnen tecanneeh Gua detrecmctan af 
byreflection and attentive observation. Previous | should be em owared to ” ma : a oh Lae a uae nde and omens 
study and the money spent in the prosecution just and sesuaiia vayment ; Withou ms la pion hotdsiinanted| doofers Rakante farhiexar 
of it we omit from consideration, because it | to detract from the character of ve Pane | one ee Rrantell and: t:e-Penod. weep ii 
th nib | hey Jectual property. was pot amd ou, pad as 
appears to be the received opinion of these ‘are still men, and. as such HE ape eg tera Properky. Wad net meeratoon, pad: 
“= are 8 2 as, y to the, -/| uns from lawless violence a ober 
einai ineeotions are the results.of mission, of) errors, to the penpetration of (an description of propenty. (Lave a 
ts, like 4 man being born to a peerage. | act-of injustice to an individual, fox tl al : po: 

Our inventor is posecsoed Cheer af a oper, | Bec ee ee Seer yak les Sheiesgene, kept profound -secrats,, communicated ; under 
somewhat crude, for improving ‘a process Ut! done. and eal Ripe ate 4 ane eennianiiy | ie most solemn jand fearful, oaths,,.and for 
manufacture. But before communicating it to is gréatly-eban ed ove vutified of “i mamanity want of ithe. very protection now deprecated, 
his « fellows, his émployer, .or.,the: world, | and me ag —} a ‘its dross often, expired, with, their, authors. .|;$e that 
he is desirous of testing. the truth of ;hiscon-| Did it never oceur to th - “ee le us vile  So¢iety dost a permanent benefit, inthe shape of 
cea Dae coma ar the clea ofA | cock the pt orate gentlemen who a beter and, cheaper artigle of consumption, 
generally mbdedt’ aad ditident “Ot Phair dwh ate aie wes ms eas,—the right of rather than xeward the inventox,lp payment, of 
merits and powers. | His next step is'to'make ther to Mecena roftt pee 0 cation of aho- | reyalty for) fourteen. yearser Why». themost 
the necessary experiment : to enable him to do. their doctrine ienid oak ont payment,~-that cursory inspection of the list-af patents granted 

S identical with Cosomunism of , will show she falsehood, of, the propesitions -- 
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Did Watt disdain a patent: for his improve- 
ments in the steam-engine, which have ‘effected 


the most wonderful, the most rapid, and most of their property in the works of their imagina- | 


radical revolution in the position of ‘men that 


' selves and for those'who 


a wise system of legislation for the protection 


tions, and to insure that the protection may be 


ever occurred, lifting’them from the’ state of | cheaply and speedily obtained, and that it may 


mere brute hewers of ‘wood ‘and drawers’ of 
water into that of educated directors: of an 
obedient and alkpowerful servant? 

Did Stephenson neglect to secure advan- 
tages by patent'to himself from his invention 
of the locomotive engine? Have not Messrs. 


Cooke and Wheatstone, and Mr. Bain, souglit | 


to be protected in the exercise of their several 
inventions! of ‘the ‘modes of applying electtic 
currents to the communication of intelligence, 
by their action-in-defleeting the needle, of in the 
decomposition of certain chemical compounds, 
from the working of which, under thonoydlies 
secured by patents; Mr. Ricardo is endeavouring 
to realise’ something ‘handsome, as would ap- 
pearby the:charges df the WleetrieLebeyraph 
Compary; of whieh! he! ¥s'\ochairinan?:: And, 
lasthy did not Sir Marc Isambarit Bonet patent 
his most important mechanical inventions 2 
We might.go on-citing fresh exatnples, and 
acchmuluting evidetice ad infinitum; that what 
are termed great’ Mvertions, have been, with 
scarcely an exception, patented. “070! 
As) téguréd si owhati (Mr. Rivardo' | designates 
pétty doventions, ite oiednfess: that iweslabe 
surprised that hes! bearing a nanve!known‘and 
honvated as that of one Who-didiad much: for 
the elucidation of thetree principles of political 
econonty; should be so wncons¢ ious of! the im- 
portarice of. ipetty inventions *oas»inhay’ be 
fairly implied fro the disparaging manner: in 
which he spoke of thei) (Would ‘he :biave cus 
to suppose’that he ‘eonsildrs the (invention of 
a process or apparatus which éfects the cheap- 
ening or improvement of an article consumed by 
the million, to be of little é6v no troment? ‘Surely 
he cannot befgnorant’ of: this ‘firsh prineipte: bf 
political econdit'y,—that red aved chet increases 
the demand; ceonsequdntly ‘the: supply and 
therefore the employment Of personk engaged in 
that partioular brandh of manhfacure dv trades 
We have been induced 4 dwélb thas lony 
upon the justice! ande necessityvof patent 


laws}! as -being the bestomieans °of promoting | 
inventione’ by” rewarding invertors’ with» the | 


grant, for a comparatively very brief period, of 
the profits aberuing ‘from their inventions, 
bécdusé we hetieve Grehu efforts: will! bev made 
next session, if) mot for thé abrogation of all 
‘protection to! intelleotaal ‘property, ab least to 
rendef the daw! ander ivhich it is to! bévb- 
taitielbad inéffecttiak as possible.) Tt hasbeen, 
ahdi tio) Uoubdwiwil be) during qhe! revéss,) in- 
dustribusly circulated Uyat all’ monopolies are 


injoriouy to! the genctal! Mnterebt df: the -com- | 


monwealth, and) that the widest andi most be 
nefitial plan would be for’ the state to-réward 
the fnventor and ‘throw his iivention open ‘to 
the world. This is: another dogma: of \Com- 
mhintend| which inculéates the datyof the state 


‘towdb everything y'and: ‘18 a9 digagrécable to 


the liddas! of Bnglishm bn as it! is impracticable. 


Whos ean deterntine the metitand whtth of dh | 


invertién > Wag not Solomon deCans dodinsd 


‘to! ~weatisotic) imiprisohinent (in! the! ceH owf 


Bicétre,|and treated aga madman, for hiv ertde 
vention of/ the beat! engine?) What esty- 
mate did Napoleon form of Falton’s steam 


ishipe?) or did' poor’ Gray, the projector of ‘raik 


roads}! find ‘the (pablie’ such gererous pay- 
masters4o thdése that serve them? “Instances 
of mmerit whappreciated’ and’ unrewarded: so 
aboun deat every ‘turn in the history of all’ ma 


‘tiote,! arid Wed oF the gross! acty of injustice 


whicl¥ (men ‘collectively pérpetrate, but which, 
individually; they/woaldblush'at/that no one, 
after @ Tittle’ reflestion, ‘eould fail being -con- 
vineed of thd: folly ‘and unfairness of! this 
eme!’ : ASOIV e2e51W cyt it 
Nor is the propoded attack to he limitedy we 
fear; to patentable inventions ‘alone. It’ has 
been openly’ suggestell,’and may be again for 
anplht we know, to abolish copyright, and: to 
give afithors a Governttient’ grant, ‘or pension, 
instead. We thereford think that all who live 


bythe exercise of ‘their intellect, spinning | 
of théeir ' brains,—artists, | 


out! the | fibres 
writers, | sculptors, ‘inventors, and ‘designers, 
should be ti and stirring in the matter ; should 
use their best endeavours to secure for them- 


be efficient. In short, that men of the class 
‘alluded to may have their property as well 
secured to them as are the paternal acres to 
Lord Normanrobber, or personal property to 
any banker, merchant, trader, or other. 

To remedy the great inconvenience and 


Patent ‘Law Amendment Bill wilt inflict upon 
the public yenerally, and especially those who, 
trusting to the faith of Government, have ex- 


hibited their imventions in the Crystal Palace, ' 


we suggest that active steps should be immo- 
diately taken to’ obtain; by an’ order in-couneil, 
a prolongation and extension of the powers of 
the recent Act'for the Provisional Registration 
of Inventions: mu , 

Aécording ‘to’ this’ Aet) which! expires: in 
May, protection may be obtained: till - that 
tine for an’ invention, by the. deposit: of a 
‘model thereof ‘in any building named by the 
Board of ‘Trade for. that purpose, without, 


however, the acqhisition ‘of any right to work 
‘theinvention'aé Gnder/a patents We propose : 
‘to'eetend He durdtion of the Act-six or tivelve 


months longer) “in oobder| ito givevample time 
for the 'framingoand” passingoof: a well-con- 


siderdd’ and? digested” systern ‘of (Patent: kaw » 
‘Reforms, anil te ‘aceor 


protection: fersthat 
‘period 'té inventions on the: deposit of models 
oe working drawings, ahd deseriptions thereof, 
ih the Designs Repistration Ofhee, Somerset- 
h6use; also ta extend: the protection to de- 
positors 86 '48°toxenable them to: “ make, use, 
évercise, ‘br'vend their said inventions”? for 


the term expressed, within’ the thie kingdoms | 
and dolonies > and furtherto provide, whem the | 
fature Patent Law Amendment Bil shall have | 


‘pase d) for potvers tothe commissioners orparties 
eritrasted | with #s ‘adtiinistration,! too igrant 


patanes for all inventiovis that have been pro- 


tected under ‘the Provisional Registration: Act, 
and which-patents should ‘bear date from ‘the 
time when the provisional registration was 
effected. The fee in ‘this case may be! small, 
5). for instance, and! would! suffice to’ defray 
the additional experise in! the shape of wages 
to clerks) whieh would be caused by increased 
husitiess m the Designs Office, where, fertu- 
nately, the whele of the machinery fer carrying 
dutan Act ofthis natuté is réady atdiund,and 
thorouglily organised: rest meds foe 

‘Phe © operation of this short oAct: would, 
doubtless, affird: several ‘usefal ‘suygiestions 
which it-would be well to comsider in framing 
the famré Bill, and wotild determine the ques- 
tion whether cheap patents, in thenfirst ‘cost, 
aré injurious. 9M! would,’ also, ‘we «presume, 
quicken the zeal of the law officers: of the 
Crown by showind thatuno great public injury 
would tewalt from dispensing with their services 
in these’ matters altogether ;-aad, by reason of 
the pecuniary: loss: it would cause, might ‘be 
considered by'some as meet punishment: for 
their neglect ‘sf ds dmpertant a’ measare of 
Yeforin as has ver Weert entrusted ta: the ‘care 
of ‘any one for years past. Por we cotifidently 
Nelie ve) amd unhesitatingly assert, ‘that had Sir 
Alexandet Cockburn ‘resiéted all attempts to 
destroy the integrity of the measure, br’even 
had Lord’ Ladstewne ‘and Lord Minto: sug- 
gedted the sinking of thé dignity of tle Howse 
of Padre’ for’ the ‘eerasion, and insisted':on 
dividing OW the motion-of dior Montéagle,; the 
Pater? Law! Amendntent Bill weald, by this 
tine} ha¥e’ been ‘passed, and been hdiled bythe 
inventive ents of the country ae, so far as it 
went, "A 'walhtary act of jastice, and by the 
timiufactering interests as one of wisdom 
ahd neeessity: | Thateeuch isthe opinion of the 
public thete’eat be little doubt, and'we believe 
the verdict of any twelve good and true'men, 
éempanelded on a jury, would ‘be, on hearing a 
staterient of «he birth) nurture, and death of 


‘the late! proposed Bill, —“ Died through’ eul- 


pable and wanton neglect by its promoters.” 





drow) Pavement. — An ironfounder at 
Glasgow has: patented ridged and furrowed 
cast-iron plates for pavement. 





serious injury which the postponement of the | 


may come after them, | A HINT TO ECCLESIOLOGICAL CRITICS. 


| EXAMPLE BETTER THAN PRECEPT. 


WITH your permission I will address to you 
a few observations having reference to the 
letter of “An Old Professor,” in your last 
week’s publication. My object is not to 
question whether the castigation he gives 
some of the young architects of Bristol be 
well merited or not, but to suggest as pro- 
bable what occurred to my own mind on pe- 
rusing his very sensible observations, hav- 
ing as I had fresh in memory a precisely 
similar case, and one open also to the same 
strictures, enacted by certain members of 
his own society on their recent visit to Bristol. 

I allude particularly to the manner in which 
the subject of the Bridgewater Church “ reno- 
vation,” if this must be the word, was intro- 
duced, and not only eucouraged, but positively 
enlarged upon also by the chairman in a tone, 
and under circumstances, most discreditable to 
himself.—May not this then have furnished 
the example, as well as the encouragement to 
these youngsters to express themselves without 
reserve upon certain passages of Professor 
Willis’s paper, complained of by “ An old Pro- 
fessor ?”’ I am inclined myself to think so, and 
to, observe moreoyer that if these societies so 
far forget themselyes as openly to attack the 
works, of the professional man, who cannot 
go with them to .the, same. excéss of 
“ stiperstitious veneration for ancient forms 
and objects merely lecause they are ancient,” 
,it can scarcely be wondered at that these lads, 
whe look forward to the time when they will 
be themselves members of this truly noble 
profession, should have been guilty of express- 
ing their disrespect, if, may be indiscriminately, 
for the opinions of the, members of 4 society 
who countenance these attacks. 
I woud therefore in all kindness, recom- 
mend the young, wnprofessjonal members of 
Archmological Societies to be somewhat more 
modest in their deportment and reserved in, the 
expression of their opinions on“ the mode 
adopted by an. architect,in carrying , out the 
renovation or enlargement of our ancient 
. buildings ; and, believe that it is just possible 
that they. may be wrong in their impressions, 
and otherwise mistaken in their conclusions, in 
‘paying only a hasty visit to and making but a 
superficial survey of work in a@& half-finished 
state. "7 

The architect of’the works in question has 
to thank yon, Mr. Editor, for extending to him 
your usual gentlemanly feeliag and considera- 
tion for lis good name, by suppressing all 
mention, of this matter in your notice of the 
‘proceedings of the Archeologicat Institute. 


‘es . W. If, B. 


} 





INCREASE OF BUILDINGS. 
THe! increase of buildings in Great Britain 
| will doubtless: be’ a’ subjcet of ‘nitich interest 
andimportanee fo the readers. of TE, BUILDER. 
| While, the, present. paper; points out ;to the 
curious’ those districts. \iny which building has 
| ititveaded ‘rapidly, it ‘at ‘the eathe time ‘directs 
the attention of the speculator td those which, 
| either from increase of population onthe value 
of house room, would-be: lilvely: to. prove the 
best speculation for building.’ / 
| In the present paper it fs inten@ed to show 
| the. increase, of buildings, in London during 
| the last ten years. 

The census return which has just beem pres 
sented'to the Houses of Parliattent, forms a 
valuable eollection of facts on,this point, 

| Im comparing the number-.of hanses in 1341 
| with those if 1851, to ‘be enabled to form fair 
and jreneral inferénce’, due regard thust be had 
to the number of uninhabited houses, as well 
as to the pumber building.’ «,,: 

| 'The following tables show the number of 
‘inhabited houses, the number uninhabited, 
'and those building, as enumerated on the 
7th of, June, 1841, and the 31st. of March, 
B51. 
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that it wab/ iN-bevéming land. injudici0us to | 80 funds aremecessary,| dlecheredore dispenses | the rrankest, yotost extravagant, most puissant 


legislate so, hastily, and.ignogantly, upon a with his fewienjoy mentay--chis bxtra pint ef beer | 


measure believed to be of utmost imporwnce -andyjanntinto the ,teantey with his family ipér- 
to the manufacturing interest, the Lords were shia psyr-and ly? oardsthesesavings, whach 
compelled, reluctantly, we believe, to, postpone ke sometimes enteanaurs to\imcredse by work- 
the Boteal Law Amendment Bill till next ses- Ang» overtimey or as:/something) else whan, his 
‘sion. fF iregular day’slaboursis terminated. At last he 


quence of the dilatoriness with which the mea- «tions :perhaps,.ofve; model. apparatus. / As. lie 


sure was advanced the different stages, it sas proceeds):/accer ding, :to hie! funds, mew ‘ideas | 


perfectly competent for its opponents to pre- | develop theraselves.) He finds it necessary or 
vent its passing ; vet we cannot exonerate moreadvantageous to give new shapes to some 


those who had charge of it altogether from of the workiog,facts, or to introduee some mt- | 


blame. Would it not have been wiser for the chanical detaiisthat are employed in machines 
Attorney-General to have resisted all attempts devoted to diferent purposes, or to effect anew 
to alter the character of the Bill? to have combination of them. 
divided on every occasion, if need be, and to day is rendered useless by the discovery of to- 
have endeavoured to pass it as it came down, day, Still he:proceeds gathering information 
rather than to return it to the Lords so mutilated ‘from sources within. his reach, and feeling his 
as to insure its loss? We imagine that, in his way, as itsrere, to the dttainment of his object 
desire to effect some improvement, Sir Alex-, until he is suddenly arrested by an, abstuele 
ander Cockburn allowed his good pature to be «unseen and apparently insuperable. Theafol- 
too easily wrought upon, and adopted the sug- slows @ period @f sullen, despair, and; almost 


gested alterations of gentlemen who are the +heart-breaking grief, that fewy save those. who | 


have expenienced it, can, inpagine.., Lhe model 
is put aside unwillingly, aad with many A sigh, 
while its maker:returas, to his, daily toil for 

We confess that we were much surprised to he must Tabour ‘to, lve. After,a; time, grief 
see so successful a barrister—one who has yields to apathy, apathy to:hope.. ‘Lhe obstacle 
earned for himself the reputation of being what that appeared insuperable may, be. obviated, 
our American cousins would call an “awful perhaps overcome. ‘The workman, takes ont 
*cute chap ””—thus hoodwinked, and blindly led his model from ‘the lumber. closet, cleans and 
into the grievous error of invading the pre- repairs it earefully,—for is at not the,creature of 
rogative of the Crown, entrusted to the keep- his mind?—exaimines'the dithculty,yet it/baiiles 
ing of his superior, the Lord Chancellor of him. ‘Fhe. cause of failure must. be sought 
England, without previously consulting him. after, and when found, investigated. His spare 
We allude to the acquiescence of the Attorney- time is mow devoted to reading works on me- 
General to the proposition to substitute a seal chanics, chemistry, civil eagimeering, and. to 
of Cofmmissioners of Patents for the Great the inspection of machines in the neighbour- 
Seal of England, which is confided to the, hood, At last a faint glunmmec of the, trae 
Lord, Chancellor, and which it is his duty to light breaks in upon bim, which he carefully 
order to be affixed to grants under letters | traces to its/isource, with’ cantipn,and deuit- 
patent from the Crown. That no discourtesy ing; for he) has before this eon, many times 
was intended we can readily believe, although jled from the right path by an ignis fatuus., On 


avowed enemies of any patent law at all. 


“* Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes.”’ 


Although Weare fully aware that in conse- ,bas-enouga to sqommence with--the construc- | 


The Jabour., of | yester- | 


wand. @ifeusive onbiure; verse seven than | what 
was: foxmy(ariaed dy Babaivf abd practised by 
‘hiss foblowte sy dns cdg ante, od uring) the rexeesses 
haf othe: fird) Krettchndiievolutidn,}-warse, infi- 
hnitely, morse, sthiamyzhéo dogurad of) Mlanqui, 
Raspaikrand CabBtscoubhs to dedi ota 

It is certainly: a novel pals unlooked-for, 
and!a painful event)\to seacst (gentlemen of 
wealthy high stantlitig, vamdo presumed: intelli- 
gened/ join dnsthe crusade against property. 
Kor we, nol that, ene man sbd¥/as clean and 
undoubted right to: the produceof the labour 
of his brit} as another has! itd that ,of, his 
bands, and is, as: equally entitled, under :wise 
laws, to be protected inthe use and exploitation 
Of Ate 4 gists roids 

Have the nemies of inteliectual property 
no fear tliat their teachings may take ¢ffect and 
hecome more extended in ats dpplication.?, that 
the: poorer members: Of, society mady -beeome 
bo thoroughly /conyinced;/ of thé. justice, and 
wwisdem cof establishing, cd munitas \des adées, 
that chey will insist upon.communités des tiens ? 
‘that -they,awill! say un the. language: of/ the 
vretidest) of the Rouges,“ ‘Lake eur inventions 
pmd disebveries »use:them 39 you! lets»: But, 
aristo! throw dewn: thyncoronet, admit sug to 
share the privilegés of thy otder, ‘and shy tere- 
_ditary right to legislate fer the,ination. » Mil- 
‘lionawe! divide: with us the, wealth inherited 
from thy fathers, which they arassed.in trade 
or commereé, And you who have achieved 
pre-eminence in your profession; as a:lawyer, 
pa builder, of engineer;r-deseend,++cast.down 
the fontunes. you have oteated) andi ghare with 
-us in the dtudgery of, each oceapation, | Take 
‘you the pen and fag ever the desk Jate and 
early,—sou the trowely and, you the pick : allons 
a Beware 2”? 1g 18 10 tear 
| dike “ia apostles of this’ mew doctrine never 
dreamt, probably, (shat itiwas capable of being 
se extended in.ite! practice, and would doubt- 
‘less belamong: the first, to, oppose its: applica~ 


it has every appearance of it. But it leads the -he goes, gathering strength, and stormg up tion insuch: manner, : Yet, can: they point out 
world to suppose that there is not that good , observation tll the uminoas source of knaw-  anlyndifferemee:: between ‘then! preachisg ; and 
understanding, or that harmony of action, be- jledgeis gained, ‘ben to work again, recon- ) tat of the Leariams boon fini coed oyed 9 
tween the keeper of her Majesty s conscience struct lis model bat by bit, and day by day. | We have hutene afore fallaey in.the teach- 
and her Malte s Attorney-General, both of Now it is completed. With what anxiety dees ings of these -geniemen Ao notice. -» It was 
whom it was ntended should be Commis-_ it await the first ttial. It is made. The in- | asserted by, Mr. Ricardo, and; was tothereffect 
sioners for Patents under the proposed Act, | vention succeeds, It is not for us to attempt } that all great inventions were made ,and eom- 
which, for the benefit of the public service, to depict his joy; the seenes of future happi | munieated tothe world without, the incentive 
it is presumed should exist. ; ness and ease of those he loves best which | of reward by grantiof: letters patents thatitdis 
W hatever may have been the defects in the crowd bis dreams al night, and throng his | still, the eustem of sevans to. publishtheir great 
Bill, the public were willing to, take it with all | imaginings by day. ‘They can be better under- | and wonderful, discdyeries | gratuitously sand 
its imperfections, believing that time and stood than described. After a time be bethinks that it was enlyopetty inventions, such pein 
practice would allow of their being easily and | him how to tura his inyeation, to account.) the manufacture Of -sealingrwax,ik&e, that were 
speedily ascertained. Further, that the in- | Naturally proud-and wishful to show it, yet | sought to be (protected by! patents, \Itowilh be 
jury they might cause until a short Act could must be keep it @ secret lest some patent-pixate | necessary,in: the first iplace;, to ascertaim,as 
ye passed next session for their amendment lying im wait for such an occasion, with an faras practicable, what. is meant. by, “great 
= be ——r papeonent for by the open patent, having a most comprehensive or | discoveriés.”’ If, he means discoveries, an ab- 
or ? goo. me € cGy aTr of patents in rather ‘indefinite title, pounce upon, it, and |\stract sciences, the revelations of the existémee 
1¢ first instance, the seeufity to poor in- clap/it into his specification, Until within a of a new planet, ori laws,of mature, properties 
ventors, and the destruction of patent pirates few months such things were of common oc of bodies, or any phmnomenon hitherto un- 
—which the passing of the Act would effect. currence, and the true inventor had no redress. | dreamed | of, such!) as the, ,cireulation. of the 
Prat panels, Oh TA Je dhigarde, ns ; o a ae hiaining: datsars patent blood, the; principle of gravitation, the daw.of 
the Master ‘of thee Rolls, who Lopate oa ; Net = vd a | syne ne eee nen 
with Lord ‘Granville “constitute the 0 pe st 0 0 ot ge a ee ee 
saree Ge a ’ es oss — ie) ‘six ——— — & Capita ith to wliom, asa jof this kind)never haveDean protected, man do 
ee een Es sees 8 osat | es on — roeecmedanecite ene the inven- \we see how they ‘eould. be made.the-subject.of 
prehensible; while that of Sir J a ' Graham | usder the ald ca . fot ~" iy Saecelune | “sunenaanintiians eet oe ey he x a 
Hp dt they pases rad pad  bcwrenrers oes i vn artarnately eninsing law, -Verers would be benefited thereby: Butpif; he 
wish to benefit inventors andy yet (Ae tthe wv ted M Ri sn a one oe a ree pl en 3 hi ol 
Seer et oe ae im pi ye struc e | vovate oe a" oat and his, five friends tical vutility for;the puv obes of man have, mot 
I pry age eee he a a Re ste ie we ‘ - this note the man whom been generally patented, especially daring, the 
case of a poor inventor, who Uke acsvaped al nt stesanaen iehieanel o tp veh ee onlay - -_ 
cheaper and simpler process of producing an to trust sanéhe i apeeue of, hie — wrt patremeee So ae senenvier 
article of very humble pretensions, but very ta remnnetate higee for y . ~~ = a ——e otoguapawder cape A nr gy 
seneibealabactt nian amemeiak abdindit teak tetabnedtane teatn aie ne | Cree tir pon tan ‘e-genden thedireductienoit 
byreflection and attentive observation. Previous ' should roms te a pone es uabonde 2nd. :PHBMNE 
Se cad ee ane . eprigns |t “9 1 cnponen , toi pean and enforce were both invented before. patents fori iuven- 
of it we Umit’ tebtn oe aeration” hacdave ‘ hw bir se rr westeeess * out wishing tions were granted, and at.aperiod when intel- 
appears to be the received opinion of these | are still aedn and. as pom hat 1 st ig they Jectual property Was Hot Aunderstood, pad, as 
gentlemen that. inventions are the results ol | gniasian fi ; r ’ - pie age sa HEME — alent ins Ae Se 
acidenta, like, 4.40, being bare to.a. neeraze. | act.aloi ol er ~~ to cab ei ofan des¢ription of propenty. | Laventions them were 
Our inventor is possessed, then, of Sy tert Such camera a mmm pte orto | = sige oem § ‘fe ae ei — 
bomiewbat’ Ocude: Yor iid 25 as r 2| i . . i ; Wy © Most soremn iand fearful, oaths,. ab 40r 
manufacture. But before eomtatuniating it to |i. graatip ehangeds=-pundied. ok a tenes i ee eat eatacsian nam dleprednsad, 
his « fellows, . bi ' y ee all its dross often. expired, with; their, authors. /;80 that 
ea % employer, .or the) world, | and selfishness. otusw bas society Jost a perman¢nt benefit, inthe shape of 
is desirous of testing. the truth of his con-| Did it never occur to those gentlemen who a beter. and cheaper. artigle of consumption, 


ception; for men of this class and stamp are | h tl oer ae 

, Y q 0 preach the community of ideas,—the right of rather th; ward; i _ . 

generally modest arp Repernery of their own svery ane to appropriate the invention of aho- reyalty orien Se —_ 
is next step is'to'make thento hisown prot without paymenty--that cursory inspeetion of the list_af patents: granted 


Ff, the propesiods — 


merits and powers. 
the necessary experiment: to enable him to do their doctrine is identical with Cosomunisa of will show she falseho 
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the most wonderful, the most-rapid, and most -of their property in the works of their imagina- 


radical revolution in the position of ‘men that 


tions, and to insure that the protection may be 


ever occurred, lifting’ them from the’ state of | cheaply and speedily obtained, and that it may 
mere brute hewers) of ‘wood ‘and drawers’ of be efficient. In short, that men of the class 


water into that of educated directors: of an 
obedient and all-powerfal seryant? 
Did Stephenson neglect to secure advan- 


alluded to may have their property as well 
secured to them as are the paternal acres to 
Lord Normanrobber, or personal property to 


tages by patent to himself from his invention any banker, merchant, trader, or other. 


of the locomotive engine? Have not Messrs. | 


Cooke and Wheatstone, and Mr. ‘Bain, souglit 
to be protected in the exercise of their several 
inventions of ‘the modes of applying electric 
currents to the communication of intelligence, 
by their action-in-defleeting the needle, ot in the 
decomposition of certain chemical compounds, 
from the working of which, under :monoydlies 
secured by patents; Mr. Ricardo is endeavouring 
to realise’ something ‘handsome, as would ap- 
pearby theicharges df the Mleetrie’Lelepraph 
Compary; of whieh! he! ¥si\cohairman?.: And, 
lastly did not Sir Marc Isambartl 2 toned patent 
his most important mechanical inventions? ' 
We might:goon-citing fresh examples,’ and 
acchinuluting evidetice ad infinitim) that what 
are terinedigreat’ miveritions, ‘have beeh, iwith 
scarcely an exception, patented. 10111 ; 
Alsi régurds! what) Mr Rieardo' | designates 
pétty inventions, ime olebnfess: that 180 labe 
surprised shaty he; bearidg a mauve! known and 
honvuredas that 1of one Who-didiad much fir 


the elucidation of thetrye principles of political | 


econoiny; should be ko wnecons¢ ious uf! them - 
portarice of. Sipetty inventions *oasolniay’ be 
fairly implied frortethe disparaging manner ih 
which he spoke ofthe» (Would ‘he:hiage ats 
to supposethat he ‘eonsildrs the ‘inpention of 
@ process or apparatus which ¢fedts the cheap- 
ening or improvement of an article consumed by 
the milion, to be of little 6p nol moment? Surely 
he cannot be Hynorant: of: this ‘firsh prineipte: bf 
politica) econditty,—vhat red aved chet increases 
the demand; ceonsequéntly “the: supply, cand 
therefore the employment oF personkengaged ib 
that particular brandh of mianhfacure dr trades 

_ We have been induced 40°: dwélb thas lony 
upon thie: jastice! ani necessity of patent 
laws)! as -being the bestomeans of promoting 
inventions’ by’ rewarding inverltore| with the 
grant, for a compuratively very brief period, of 
the! profits averaing ‘from their inventions, 
bécdusé we hetieve vrenu efforts: will! bev made 
next session, df) not “for théo abrogation! of all 
iprotection to! 'intellectaal ‘property, at least: to 
rendet the Jaw! ander (which ® is to béeob- 
taittedhdé inéffectdakas possibley)! Tthas been, 
ahd! tio! Houbdtiwill be during’ qhe! retéss, in- 
dustridusty circulated that ail’ monopoles are 


injuriouy to! te general! terest) df) the -eom- | 


monwealth, and) that the widest and most be- 
neficial pian’ would be for’ the’ state to-réwatd 
the inventor and ‘throw his invention open ‘to 
the world. This is: another dogma’ of Com- 
whiten which inculéates thodatyof the state 
‘todd every’ thing’ p'and vis! a9 digagrecable th 
the liddas!of Englishan bn as it! is inpractieable. 


Who cen deterrine the metit and whtth of an | 


invertidn > Wag riot Solomon de:Caus! dootntd 
‘to! ~wettisoric: ‘imprisoninent (in! the’ cel oof 
Bicdtre; and treated aga madman, for his eritde 
invention of the Wtéarh! engined?) What-esty- 
tnite did Napoleon form of Falton’s steam 


lohi por did'pdor: Gra the projector of ‘rail | 


roads) find ‘the public’ such getierous pay- 
mastersto thdése that serve them? Instances 
of'imerit whdppreciated and’ unrewarded so 
aboun dat every ‘turn in the history of all ma. 
‘giome) and who oF the gross! acty of injustice 
whiely imen ‘coltectively pérpetrate, bat which, 
individually; they! woeld blush 'at/'that tio one, 
after @ little’ refleétion, ‘eould fail being -con- 
vineed of thd: folly ‘and unfairness of: this 
seliemet!’ 5 IOV ee se v1 
Nor is the proposed attack to be limitedy we 
fear,’ to” patentable inventions ‘alone. It’ hab’ 
been openty’ suggested,’ and may be again for 
atiphe we know, to abolish copyright, and to 
give afithors a Governttient’ grant; or pension, 
instead. We thereford think that all who live 
bythe! exercise of ‘their lintéllect, spitining 
out’ the fibres 
writers, | soulptors, ‘inventors, and ‘designers, 
should be ty and stirring in the matter ; should 
use their best endeavours to secure for them- 


of their! brains;—artists, | 


To remedy the great inconvenience and 


serious injury which the postponement of the | 


Patent Law Amendment Bill wilt infliet upon 
the public yenerally, and especially those who, 
trusting to the faith of Government, have ex- 


hibited their inventions in the Crystal Palace, | 
we suggest that active steps should be imme- - 


diately taken to obtain; by an‘ order im-couneil, 
a prolongation and extension of the powers of 
the recent Act'for the Provisional Registration 
of Pnventions, wise 

‘Aécording ‘to’ this Aéty which) expires ‘in 
May, protection’ may be obtained: till - that 
time for an’ invention, by the. deposit of a 
model thereof ‘in anybuilding named by the 
Board of ‘Trade for that parpose, without, 


‘hawevet, the acqhisitiow \of any right to work 
‘theinvention ‘aé Gnder’a patents We propose | 
‘to'extend the durdtion of the Act six or twelve 


indnthelorger, ino order|ite give:ample time 
for the 'framiagoand: passingoof a well-con- 


idered) and? digested) system ‘of: (Patent: Law | 
Reform; and \te actor 
“period 'té inventions on ‘the: deposit of models 
oe working drawing) ahd desemptions thereof, | 


protection) fer.that 


ih the ‘Designs Repistration Ofhee, Somerset- 
héuse; aleo”’taextertd the: protection -to de- 
positors 86 48° torenable them to“ make: use, 
évercise, or vend theif said inventions” for 


the terrh expressed, within’ the thred kingdoms | 
and dolonies > and furtherto provide, when the | 
fature Patent Law) Amendment Bil shall have | 


passed | for potvers tothe commissioners or'parties 
eritrasted | with #ts ‘admiimistration,’ to grant 


patents for all inventions that have been pro- | 
\téeted under ‘the Provisional Registration: Act, . 


and which patents should ‘bear date from ‘the 
time when the provisional registration was 
effected. The fee in ‘this case may be! small, 
53. for instance, and! would! suffice to’ defray 
the additional expense in! the shape: of wages 
ti clerks, whieh would be caused by increased 


busitiess in the Designs Office, where, fertu- | 


nately, the whole of the machinery fer carrying 
dutan Act of this nature is réady atdiund,and 
thorougiily orvanised| / by ‘ 
‘The! operation of this short Act: would, 
Adubtless, affird: several ‘usefal ‘sugyestions 
which it would be well to coasider in framing 
the future Bill, and' would: determine the ques- 
tion whether cheap patents, in thefirst ‘cost, 
aré injurious. “Pt would,’ also, we «presume, 
quicken the zeal of the law officers of \the 
Crown by showing thatno great public injury 
would revalt from dispensing with theirservices 
i these’ miattere altogether ;-and) by reason of 
the pecuniary loss: it would cause, imight ‘be 
considered by'some as meet pwnishment: for 
their déglect ‘of ds: diportant'a’ measure of 
vefurin’as has éver been! ‘entrusted to the ‘care 
of ‘any' one for years past.’ For we cotifidently 
Neliewe) and unhesitatingly assert, thathad Sir 
Alexander Cockburn ‘resiéted all: attempts: to 
destroy the integrity of the measure, br’even 
had Lord’ Lanstewne ‘and Lord Minto: sug- 
gated the sinking of thé dignity of the Howse 
of Peers’ for’ the ‘oerasion, and insitted oa 
di4ding 6n the motibn’of Lord Monteagle; the 
Patent? Law Amendment Bil wealdy by thie 
tine} hate’ been ‘passed, and heer hdiled: by tie 
inventive veniits of the country ae, so far as 
went,’A Kalhtary act of jastice, and by ‘the 
tiiaiufactering interests as one of wisdom 


anid necessity: | Thateuch' isthe opinion of the 


public theteléan' he little doubt, and we believe 
the verdict of' any twelre good ‘and true'men, 
érhpanéed on a jury, would be, on ‘hearing a 
statement of the birth; nurture, and death of 
the! Iaté! proposed “Bill, —“ Died: through’ eul- 
pable and wanton neglect by its promoters.” 





irow Pavement. — An ironfounder at 
Glasgow has: patented ridged and furrowed 
cast-iron plates for pavement. 


Did Watt disdain @ patent: for his improve- ' selves and for those'who on after ainsi LA HINT TO ECCLESIOLOG ‘AL CRITICS. 
: ; , may >| ICAL ; 
ments in the steam-engine, which have effected a wise system of legislation for the protection | neruneer 


EXAMPLE BETTER THAN PRECEPT. 


Wiru your permission I will address to you 
a few observations having reference to the 
letter of “An Old Professor,” in your last 
week’s publication. My object is not to 
‘question whether the castigation he gives 
some of the young architects of Bristol be 
well merited or not, but to suggest as pro- 
bable what occurred to my own mind on pe- 
rusing his very sensible observations, hav- 
ing as I had fresh in memory a precisely 
similar case, and one open also to the same 
strictures, enacted by certain members of 
his own society on their recent visit to Bristol. 

I allude particularly to the manner in which 
the subject of the Bridgewater Church “ reno- 
vation,” if this must be the word, was intro- 
duced, and not only encouraged, but positively 
enlarged upon also by the chairman in a tone, 
and under circumstances, most discreditable to 
himself—May not this then have furnished 
the example, as well as the encouragement to 
these youngsters to express themselves without 
reserve upon certain passages of Professor 
Willis’s paper, complained of by “ An old Pro- 
fessor ?’’ I am inclined myself to think so, and 
to. observe moreoyer that if these societies so 
far forget themselyes as openly to attack the 
works, of the professional man, who cannot 
go with them to the, same. excéss of 
‘superstitious yeneration for ancient forms 
and objects merely lecause they are ancient,” 
it can scarcely be wondered at that these lads, 
who look forward to the time when they will 
be themselves members of this truly nob 
profession, should have been guilty of express- 
ing their disrespect, if, may be indiscriminately, 
for the opinions of the, members of 4 society 
who countenance these attacks. ~ 
4 would therefore in all kindness, recom- 
mend the young, wnprofessjonal members of 
Archwological Societies to be somewhat more 
modest in their depertment and reserved in the 
expression of their opinions on“ the mode 
adopted by an architect,in carrying out the 
renovation or enlargement of our ancient 
buildings ; and, believe that. it is just possible 
that they. may be wrong in their impressions, 
and gtherwise mistaken in their conclusions, in 
‘paying only a hasty visit to and making but a 
superficial survey of work in a@& half-ffnished 
State. Ts 
The architect of’the works in question has 
to thank yon, Mr. Editor, for extending té him 
your usual gentlemanly feeliag and considera- 
tion fer is good name, by suppressing all 
mention, of this matter in your notice of the 
proceedings of the Archeological Institute. 


eargne ys : W. A, B. 
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| INCREASE OF BUILDINGS. 
THE! increase of buildings in Great Britain 
| will doubtless be’ a’ Subjecet of mich interest 
andimportance fo thergaders. of Tre Bt rLDER. 
| While, the, present), paper; points, out;so the 
| curious’ those districts siny which building has 
| iHedeaded ‘rapidly, it ‘at ‘the ‘eathe time ‘directs 
| the attention of the.speculator td those which, 
| eitber from increase of populatian onthe walue 


of house room, would be: likely: to. ptove the 
| best speculation for building. 
In the present paper it is intended to show 
‘the increase. of buildings, in London during 
| the last ten years. r} 
| "Phe census return which has just beéw pres 
sented'to the Houses of Parliament, forms a 
valuable collection of facts on this point, 

In comparing the number.of houses in 1341 
with those in'1951, to be enabled to form fair 
atid general inferences, dué regard thust be had 
{to the number of uninhabited houses, as well 
"as to the number building.’ «,;/ 
| "The following tables ‘show the number of 
‘inhabited houses, the namber uninhabited, 
‘and those building, as enumerated on the 
7th of, June, -1841,,and the 31st of March, 
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TABLE 1.—1841. 














‘in 1851 only 7,329, being a decrease 


| inhabited houses in 1841 numbered 7,921, and [the following table has been constructed, 























Gf 592!—| showing the average number of persons to 

















number building, 


656 in 1841, and 740 in/ this: class of houses has increased 181; 
1851. If we add the inhabited to the un-/shows the actual number of houses 
















St ___Houses. | the number uninhabited in 1841 was 573, and | each inhabited house, the area in a of each 
3$| Name of District. n- | Unin- |Build-| in 185], 1,127, or an increase of 554, or nearly | district, together with the average elevation of 
“8 | habited. habited| ing: | double, If, however, we add these two results | feet above high-water mark :— 
——s ’ | Fiarea ge POS ~ ~ > J } AB y 
1 |Kensington | 10.962! 485 | 656 | together they will show in 1541, 8,494, and in <: ER craic iy. . ee fi 
Re ee ed ee 100 | 1851, 8,454, or the actual decrease of houses | | Baye 
B INt. g yer-square; 7,630; 330 | . . ee we . > | Leva 
8 etree, Hanoverssquare; “9! 20s | 52 {in the City of London to be 40; while, at the No, of | Fo age 
5 (St. Martin-in-the- Fields 2439, 70 | 4 | same time, the number building was 82 and.17 Noanin.| Afe® |. feet 
4 St. James, Westminster 3,590 118 | 5 at ot } Name of District. v4: i | above 
7 | Marylebone ' 14,165 583 | 193 respectiv ely. : / habited Acres.*| high- 
8 \Hampstead ali} 72 6 But, perhaps, the most striking circum- oe! | water 
9 |Pesigras asic mr eg me stance disclosed by these tables is the enor- —— | mark.* 
10 Halington .... 7j92' 318 | 188 |mous increase which has taken place in Bc RN pebhid a 89,7} 752 ol? ah 
| 12 St. Giles 4,950 es we lIslington during the last ten years. The} 2 chelsea - at” 78 $00 | 12 
« : : ‘ O94 j : . 4 . sataee > ‘ . re r-s } 34 
y - robe 390 |, 16 | number of inhabited houses in this district in ; 94. Geonge; Hinastrer-aes 58 +19 ” 
i ¢ OT! i , + rod . se “8 inste teen eperepeene ve Pom i 
| 15 |Clerkenwell | 6,916; 209 79 | 1841 was 8,508, and in 1851 they numbered | 5 It. Murtin.in-the. ial bye Te! ogg) a5 
16 on = - } nod — “ | 13,558, being an increase of 7,050 inhabited 6 ‘St. James, Westminster ...| rey ; = a 
E: fd teataa rr i 310! 337 | 12 |honses, or 83 per cent. in the ten years} ¢ Hocwetes teeny eretseoohoss OSeol Meshes OSOe 
on lgheredl “ | saan! yr 190 1(9'°817 years, the period between the two] 9g jpanovas 2.0.0.0... (f. 89'')| °2,580 #0 
7 Shoreditch, .... .....c0ns.e-s00«oe0 2 bb 99. 3 = ot ‘ | pe | 2 am - 
og er eenee | ‘hi’782 | 396 | 180 censusses not being ten complete years). The 10 [Telingtom {x aye sy essSpbhsodad 0 aque | i 
2 i hnai-ge ‘ 94 Om a ‘J - . . - 2 ackney was ceheeressrne Ox S94 ‘ 
22 Whitechapel cosas | 8,584 | 406 4 | number uninhabited in 1841 was 293, and In| jp.jc¢ @ilas Nt 249 68 
photo gan RSS x p ey a 128 11851, 653, or more than double; while 314 13} /Sttand secitiist nine ben ua ei na 6 
33 |Poplar | “5,068) 1st | 121 | were building in 1841, and 539 in 1951. 1p Ree e Rt sctrererseeresfom Boi taggohe 
SS ieee oe ey oY cae With a view to further illustration, I have} 16 ist. Luke |... 0... bea fe 260) 49 
27 st. Olave, Sot eompguegsh 023 | $ a | . ore ol UW? lies j 2 2 
as tesenien isey ea ae Se | 33 | prepared the following table (‘I able III.), show- | a Bost Landon soph dood sed ioe 1 t 3 
39 |8t. George, Southwark ......| 6,085 S57 38 | ing the aetual increase in the number of the | 19 Tendon, City ope} 399 | ge 
« » g peliarhe prot ” ras js : a : 4 SC otwies ‘ S - i P . ; 
0 peace teres am 267 | ae | various classes of houses, in each district, | 20 Shoreditch bibidedengbesbaiah 74 | ory 2 
32 Wandsworth | e459} 271 | 89 | during the period from 1841 to 1851. It will} 3) Whitechapel sepgementss Pv BO [organ ole 
“ my, aad 4 . 6 } ° . | =- cng ® oe } : | Oe = 
83 |Camberwell...............-.-..--. 658) 278 | 189 4)he seen that where the sign minus (—) has} 23 (st. George-in-the-Bast "9 | 2684 © 15 
St 1 Ratherhathe ....cadse-.pces<anepre 2,420 | 112 | ‘. mies ee } 94 |S ais 68 | ds 1,160.4 16 
35 (Greenwich 11905! 497 | 186 | been placed before the figures it is intended| 33 amen oy pertensente-sit Oe 3450 |" 10 
7 e ‘ 5 P j : <0 ophé et anne : -; 
36 {Lewisham | 3,968! 190 | 84 1 tq express the number decreased in the ten| 9@ (gt latvions Sbathwank patel lane beg 
} i ae ee | ” . i ac 6 + 
{ aaa) | 989 737 /11.394 14.032 | Years :— | 27.)8t. Olave, Southwark ...., ter S80} 135 | 254i 
Gree Ail ton lon seers SBR TBF LAL SES} 4,082 | 2 TARLE Il. 3, Bermondsey ..v-eresee-ne one [69 G14). Op 
TABLE IT.--1851. | ee ane pene arte | BOISE Géorte, Southwark vi 270 0 
cee SES Es RIOT LR =}. | | ActualIncrease of | 30:|Newington (...........: (dap! OBA apn | = sage! a 
; ASM % =) | fouses from 1841t01851. | 31. Lambeth 4,..7...-<saerrsseney »} 68.) 3,660, ; 3 
33) z i we we GTCTISOT Be | Name of District. lida aremttdeanes 32 Wandsworth ... Gl 10,683 | 22 
| 53} Name of District. In- | Unin- | Build- | A Al | In- ; Univ- Build- | “ Camberwell pernebeate=§ “8 aon 4 
a hshited. |habited.| ing “ habited. habited. ing. | 34 Rotherbithe is..dsece cae OS | 7704 eo 
Keni di H d os iin LLY EE id ~~ | 35 Greepwieh ..,,...-., A 69 | 4,570. | 8 
| 1 |Kensington 17,202} 1,111 | 7 | L |Rensington..-......6-.0s6e0 thee | 6,830; 626 84,1 IO Levwishan .)...00....0......, 59 16,408 3} 
2 |Ohelsea er 7ABO || MEL: ge 10 2 |Chelgea ..,...-s..csrecseseeres | 1,981}, 83 | 10, me-rans oMYT"8 Laer 
3 St. George, Hanover-square 8,795} 452 163 3 /St. George, Hanover-square| 1,165 M3 | +23 | All London... rej) 76, | TZ15 |, dB, /f 
4 Westminster 6.647 | 276 | (55 4 |Westminster ...... ds cbthal 208 | 63 3 i ea eee a ae ~— 
5 iSt. Martin-in-the-Field ... 2,323 | 145 11 | 5 |St. Martin-in-the-Fields......j —116 75 7 > Wns ‘ ha a - 2 a3 
A 10h Martid-indlio-Field aol aap,’ e.| OAS Semoe Wpetaincter 1) Tyo 1s1 1 | For those unacquainted with, decimals, | it 
7 | Marylebone Lied 15.955] 658 56 | 7 'Marylebone ............ | 1,786 $7 |+-167 would be better to Jeawe out all consideration 
' 7i9| 77 ‘ iste: 308 5 22 ; MAY 7 
ee ant cue Leet | ot pebuade eabamiaet | shes o47 | 45 | Of the decimal point, in column 3 of the pre- 
t GALCTEB, nese cmssccerscasesovsones See de , ‘ ADCTAS  ... esc eceeenneceneeeeenees dtd as —ae ‘ ~ . 
10 ‘Islington 13,558/ 653 | 539 | 10 lfslington... “| zion! 360 | 225 | ceding table; and. the figures .will then show 
1) nae tet Ne Ble Be 2 gp gina agra ave i | 8 the number of persons to fea inhabited houses, 
i$ istrand sose| | 253 | 7 | ia ee | —389 | 285 | —4 I cannot conclude the present paper with- 
14 |Holborn 4,517 | 1938} 15 | .? a > | — —197 . out giving.one more table, showing the aver- 
5 iCle nwell Goat 296 ‘ « } phwe om Jhe e ~— ig - » - 
oo Ate We Bo ~ —eedeiliaiel | “ae 3 | 4 | age annual value of houses, and the poor-rate 
17 | East London ve 4785) 208 8 | 17 \Bast London ....... —ll| —34 1 (in the pound of house rent; bence with these 
18 |West London 2,745) 190 | 4} 18 |West London | —t65 —157 | 8 \the poverty of the district, and the annual 
19 | London City 79329} 1,127 17 | 19 {London City .......... |} —592 554 | —65 4 2 ; , 
20 |Shoreditch - 15,433! 692 | 151. | 30 !Shoreditch - 2,791 236 | 43 |number of deaths to 10,000 inhabitants, which 
21 |Bethnal-green 13,370{ 387 124 | 21 |Bethnal-green 1,558 —9 |—56 | exhibits the degree of healthfulness. 
22 | Whitechapel 8,832 321 21 | 22 Whitechapel .. scautl —2,—174 | —23 | ABLE V 
23 iSt. George-in-the-East....... 6,151 | 178 | 23 23 ‘St. George-in-the-East 166 —65 —h- | nus § ff Dos TA sLE 4 2 i ) 
24 (Stepney mis 16,346} 863 | 222 | 24 /Stepney 1,982 306 94 | | Anaual| 
25 | Poplar debit 6,882} 336 122 | 25 jFoplar........ ; ’ 1,816 155 Ril ; Poor- |Number! 
| 26 St. Saviour, Southwark 4,613 | 243 | lz 26 |St. Saviour, Southwark | 15 61 | —17 Jos Average tute in’ of 
| 27 St. Olave, Southwark 2,365 | 75 ] 27 'St. Olave, Southwark 158 -16 “| —24 > Annnal | the | Deaths 
28 | Bermondsey : 7,095 | 390 | 81 28 (Bermondsey ... 1,421 127 48 io< Name of District. Ld | Pound to,..4 
| 29 jst. George, Southwark 7008 | 427 | 100 29 ist. George, Southwark 342 70 | 62 ae te | of 1OEKW) | 
30 Newington ‘ 10,468 | 575 27: 30 | Newington , 1,008 318 isl Houses. House Inhabit-! 
31 |Lambeth 20 520 | 1,094 | 214 | 31 \Lambeth.............. 2,729 550 |—137 | Rent.t  ants.§ 
| 32. Wandsworth 8,290 | 598 } 287 32 ,Wanadsworth 1,831 327 198 Reed ett tboesictecect Wt. 4 
| 33 /Camberwell 9,417} 917 | 237 | 33 Camberwell .........-........ 2,574 639 118 @ } geal 
| 34 Rotherhithe 2,834 | 196 | 67 34 |Rotherhithe 414 84 51 1 \Kensington. ...........c000.08. 13 0 9 211 
| 35 Greenwich 14,423) 1,075 | 340 35 |Greenwich .............. 2,428 573 154 ET ee ee me: hk 34 287 
| 36 |Lewisham . 5,936 | 432 | 265 | 36 | Lewisham pens) decconpenqgeaie 1,970 242 181 | 3 St. George, Hanover-sq. ey a 186 
on —|——_}— ————— ——— ——— | 4 Westminster 00 36 | 0 9 } 960 
he 4 All London... 307,722 | 16,889 {4,817 | All London : $4,985 | 5,565 735 5 St. Martin-in-the-fields .... 119 0 9 | 240 
ina al hci canines tant - | iene — rt tet ~~ | 6 St, James, Westminster 128 | 0 6 | 28 
It appears from the above tables, that the London is divided into 36 Registration Dis-| 7 nal be sees 7 | 0 1) 237 
<_ . ° ry . . ' CME |. 2 .cdeddeoi ~ +0 83 
number of inhabited houses in London, in tricts. The number of inhabited houses of 11) 4 neg a rm 0 10 = 
1841, was 263,737, and in 1851 that they had of these has decreased since 1941, and the! 10 Islington 35 0.7 200 
increased to 307,722; or at the rate of nearly | Temaining 25 increased. The following is a :. nee ys i ro - : 4 
17 per cent (16'7). The number uninhabited | list of those decreasing, arranged in the order, 13 Strand... 6. | O11 | 249 
in 1841 was 11,324, and in 1851 —16,889, being | of their intensity :— 7 no *acaanene ety = | : tt BH 
: ae a ‘ ‘Séar cers 5 lerkenwe 1.2 a 2 243, 
an inerease of 5.565, or 49 per cent.; while | hondoms CHY « sceeseeerreenens by - Dye <r enete re“ 17 | — 
the number building at the same period was | Ww erie! 9: Be 1 iS | 17 East London 38. | 1 9 | 289 
. 2 , . peri | West London .... 3» 265) a 18 {West Lon@on 6 +1 4 | 308 
4,032 and 4,817 respectively, being an increase St. Giles nacesate agus hbtad 4, /'182:} 8 | tain a 7 | 1a 4, ane 
of 735, or 194 per cent. Wotou. “ Ls ie 0 Shoreditch selene i. 20 1 8 Bs 
. : St. James, We oeerw. pe 30 fs | sthnal Qre 5! ois ‘ 
The facts shown in these tables are very | St. Martin-in-the-Fields 7 116) & tio Whitechapal 28 Laima 
: . P | . = ~ ec he o chp bodes ecew 2 | icg 
remarkable illustrations of the rapid growth of | ge bea Letapeiacboomtns-covers » 96) 2 | 23 st Gearge-in-tbe-East |. 32 : 230, 
: | St. Savio So c ; & ’ We vas od 32 
some districts, and the decrease, or almost | easy Catone mom pm | SS eeneey Sitccat 20 1 4) 34 
stationary. c . ‘ "1D, | ad ’ “ER f 26 Poplars. i615 35.21 4... 6d det 44 1 2°} Q4t 
tionary : condition of others. ‘Take, for) Whitechspel eae 2 26 St. Saviour, Southwark...j, 36 | 1 6 | (292 
instance, the first in the tables, viz. Kensing-| It will be observed that these districts are all | 27 St. Olave, Southwark...) 35 | 1 7 | 231 
ton:—we have 10,962 inhabited houses in 1841, | in what may be called the “ Heart of London.” | 3 eens, MEE i Bs tp pom 
P *on0 ; vi ° : : “ : % (St. George, 8 23 « ¢ 26 
= 17,292 in 1851, showing an increase of} In drawing conclusions, however, from these | 30 Newington... nt Wale oes et 
),330, or about 60 percent. (at the same’ results, it is necessary that due regard should | or — as wr T° oa eT oe 
. ° ° . 32 ‘ sw. { © : 5 
time bearing in mind that the rate of increase | be had to the number of uninhabited houses.) 33 Gamberwall.....is... 28 9 9 | 197 
. all ee is under 17 per cent.); while Now, although the number of inhabited houses! 34 Rotherhithe |). 93 210 | 977 
: : & 5 a5 rae FCS ‘ 
the number uninhabited in 1841 amounted | in St. James’s, Westminster, has decreased 130, | “os Seer jars — cae on 
. 495, and in 1851 to 3,112, being an increase | yet we find, by referring to the “uninhabited” ) 6 © ete 
of 626, or upwards of 128 per cent. !—the} column: of the preceding table (cob. 4), that! All London......... Pear yy er | “ass 








" a oman aaah 
which | “+ Estimated for the Registrar-General by Capt, Dawsep, 


inhabited the results will 


of 6,956, 


show that the total! district to have irereased by 5} 
number of buildings in Kensin ins dndltad 


was 11,447 and 18,403 in 1851, or an 


in’ this R.E., of the Tithe Commission. 
It is also! *, + 
gen in 18414 neceseary:to\ ascertain: the average number of per aye income tax for the year endi 


184 ; increase | persons to each inhabited house, as 
Agam, in the Cily of London the j extent of the-district. 


+ From the return of real property assessed to: the prox 


_} From’ ‘the weekly report of’ th trar-Ge " 
well as the } No.6, 1960. pity? P PBs oath 


In order to supply this, gépistest@eteca ‘21BR dapuel, Remon, fee, 


Sth April, 19434 .,, 
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Tt is not necessary to make any comment 
on the last two tables, as they explain them- 
selves, 


' 


FOREIGN ARCHITECTURAL AND 
| ARTISTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
| Solemn Opening of the great Art Exhibition, 


! . . 

| Rome a picture which attracts greatly the 
jattention of the Bavarian art-public. It re- 
|presents a scene out of Job, the oldest 


It is hoped that the facts now brought! Brussels.—In assigning to the exhibition of} amongst the sacred records, where he is 
forward. will induce others to take up the sub- | the fine arts in Belgium a triennial period, the | derided by his wife, and consoled by his three 
ject, and analyze those given so briefly in| committee seems to have been well inspired. | friends in his dire misfortunes. (II. 5, 9, 13.) 


the present paper; the results of which will not 
only be of interest to the builder, but also to the 
philanthropist and sanitary agitator. 

R. TuHompson Jopuine. 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY AND THE ART- 
UNION OF LONDON. 

Tue Royal Academy closed its  exhi- 
bition on Tuesday evening (the 19th inst.) 
with a conversazione, when many -of the 
pictures, thanks to the gas, were seen 
for the first time. By keeping their ex- 
hibition open beyond the usual day the 
Academy. have caused considerable and even 
serious inconvenience. ‘The council ef the 
Art-Union of London had issued, by post, to 
all the mtembers, 60,000 tickets of admission 
for the annual exhibition of the works of art 
bought by the prizeholders, commencing on 
the Lith of August,—the usual number of days 
after the date on which the Academy had 
always closed. The cost of this, no trifle, is 
of course wasted, to say nothing of the. dis- 
turbance in so large an organisation, For this 
the Academy would probably not care, judging 
from the want of proper appreciation of the 
labours of the Art-Union which they have dis- 
played on ‘several occasions; but if it had 
occurred to them that by enlarging. the time 
they were keeping artists out of their money, 
in some cases a matter of life and death, they 
might probably haye given up the intention. 
We have seen two letters from artists contain- 
ing pitiable statements in this respect. 

It is a curious fact that the Academy were 
thirteen years before they resolved that the 
two honorary secretaries of the Art-Union | 
should receive cards for their “private view.” | 
They came to this determination ultimately, | 
and one of the officers of the Art-Union was 
actually congratulated by three different mem- | 
bers of the Academy at different times on the 
honour! Strange to say, however, the cards | 
have never been sent. This, we need not say, 
is a matter rather fur gossip than serious com- | 
plaint: the Academy have a right to issue | 
their invitations as they please ; and if a num- 
her of gentlemen do give up their time freely 
and continvously (and without even the 
shadow of a personal motive) to serve, as they 
fancy, the arts and artists of the kingdom, the | 
Academy ave certainly not bound to afford the | 
slightest evidence of their recognition of these 
well-meant endeavours. Nevertheless there is 
more than one member of the Academy who 
in his time (to take no higher ground) has had | 
reason to be glad that a fund was thus raised 
and publicity to works thus given, and some 
of their less fortunate brethren out of the walls 
could tell, and woudd tell if they were asked, of 
distress and misery averted by the operations 
of the Art-Union of London. Luckily the 
active members of this association need no 
extraneous stimulus to go forward with what 
they know to be a good work. 

On the day that these remarks will appear 
about 4,000/. will have been handed to the 
artists of the metropolis by the Association for 
110 pictures selected by prizeholders, and 
nearly 5,000/. for illustrative drawings, engrav- 
ings, sculpture, &c. Of the 110 pictures 28 
were obtained from the Royal Academy at the 
cost of 1,160/.; 36 from Society of British 
Artists, 1,224/.; 19 from the Portland Gallery, 
6601.; 10 from the Water-Colour Society, 
3132; 13 from the New Water-Colour Society, 
1951; and 4 from the British Institution, 85/. 
The exhibition will open on the Ist of Sep- 
tember, and will comprise a certain number of 
the works purchased in former years, besides 
those of the current year. 





ComMpetit1on.—SwaNskEaA Union.—The 
guardians of this union, on the 14th instant, 


| Even the exhibitions of Paris prove, that being 
| too frequent, they lose their préstige. The 
| favourable circumstances connected with this 
| year’s art-show, have rendered it especially 
rich and interesting ; and Brussels can, at this 
|moment, boast of being the centre, not only 
lof Belgian, but European art - attraction! 
| Although the edifice built for the exhibition 
has been, completed within a few weeks’ time, 
it answers every purpose, and its system of 
lighting is such, that every object exhibited 
enjoys the same advantages of a perfectly 
adequate illumination, which, however, in a 
few cases, is too strong. The architect is M. 
Cluysenaer. The gallery, nearest to the front, 
and parallel to the place of the Museum, is di- 
vided into three compartments. The centre 
is occupied by a showy and vast salle, 
in which rises the statue of Charles of Lor- 
raine, which has not. been disturbed from its 
original position, Doors opening on both 
sides of this locale, give access to the rooms 
for smaller pictures, and where the light falls 
from a less height than in the gallery destined 
for the large canvasses. This latter extends 
over the whole length of the edifice. 

Sculpture has not been placed separately in 
the new edifice, but following the example.of 
the last Paris exhibition, groups and statues 
have been intermixed with the paintings. The 
drawings, engravings, and lithographs have 
been placed in the Rotunda, whieh precedes 
the rooms of the Academy, and even m those 
of the Museum and on the staircase. This is 
the more to be regretted, as the exhibition of 
this year presents some remarkable specimens. 
The number of pictures, sculptures, drawings, 
aquarelles, miniatures, engravings, &c., sent 
fron every part of Europe, amounts to 1479, 
instead of the 1187 exhibited in 1848. The 
jury have already selected some pictures for 
the prizes of a lottery organised under the 
superintendenceof the art-committee. Amongst 
them are the ‘‘Harvest,”’ by M. Tschaggeny; “‘A 
Slavian Family emigrating from Hungary,” by 
M. Czermack, of Prague ; “The Return from 
the Hunt,” by Mosenhart, of Antwerp, &ce.— 
On the festival opening of the Exhibition 
(15th inst.) M. Brouckere, President of the 
Administrative Commission, delivered an ad- 
dress to King Leopold, mn which he compli- 
mented Belgium on having—like in olden times 
of the Batavian Republic, become the centre 
of European art. (?) 

Sicily.—In the digging up of some founda- 
tions at Catania, the foot of a statue has been 
found made of chalcedony. It belongs to a 
female represented in a sitting position, and 
is covered with asandai. ‘The chaleedony is 
a setni-precious stone, very tough and hard to 
work, and none of the ancient authors state 


that statuary work has ever been made of it. ! 


Professor Cameilaro, of Catania, is compiling 
a paper on the subject. It is most probable 
that, as in the times of art-decadency, parts of 
statues were made of different and more costly 
stones, the artist in this instance has chosen to 
make a foot of chalcedony. 

Extension of the City of Vienna.—The exte- 
rior ramparts of this capital date from the year 
1740, when they were raised hastily to defend 
it against the great Hungarian leader Ragoesy. 
It has been since often in contemplation to 
extend these old limitations, and thus to incor- 
porate several adjacent villages with the town. 
Fiscal and political reasons have hitherto pre- 
vented it. It has been, however, decided now, 
that whenever the line of the Vienna-T'rieste 
Railway runs parallel with that rampart, it shall 
be demolished, and the line considered as the 
limits of the, metropolitan district, which will 
become thus increased by several populous 


‘villages. Unfortunately, however, the huge 


fortress, which is now. erecting at one of the 
barriers of} Vienna, will be also drawn within 


|The grouping and colour are said to be excel- 
lent. 

| Egypt—M. Lattin de Laval, a French 
savant, has lately visited Egypt and the Sinai 
peninsula by order of Government. He has 
made and collected 684 casts of basso-relievos 
and inscriptions for the Paris galleries of art. 

Paris Acader&.of Sciences : a Diving- Vessel. 
M. Cavé,. has presented to the Academy a 
memoir on a diving-wessel, of which there is 
now a model at Work in the Seine, opposite the 
Institute. On the deck of a dredging steam 
vessel, a large chambfr has been fixed, 5 metres 
high and 7 metres broad. In the midst of this 
space is acircular opening, which passes through 
the vessel, and in which slides a cylinder, in 
the way of the joints of a telescope, reaching 
to the bottom ofthe river. The junction with 
the air-chamber is made by a slough of leather 
fixed at one end on the deck, and on the other 
to the extremity of the cylinder, which can be 
raised and lowered according to the depth of 
the water. If the tube is thus arranged, it 
suffices to compress the air in the chamber, 
the water rushes off at the under sides, a 

' portion of the bed becomes dry, and the work- 
men can move about with ease. A sort of 
ante-chamber with two doors, and performing 
the function of a sluice, allows access to the 
main chamber without interrupting the work. 
‘The model row in operation on the Seine is 
but one of a reduced scale, compared with the 
two made by M. Cavé for the works of the 
barrage of the Nile. 

The Statue of Hanemann—has been inau- 
gurated at Leipsig with great festivity, and its 
hage dimensions tally well with the wide spaces 
of the esplanade which surround the town. 
The concourse of people, some from distant 
parts of Germany, has been very great. It 
has been especially remarked by one of the 
speakers, that “it is a curious fact, that 
the statue ot a man should be thus inaugurated 
in a town, from whence the living has been ex- 
pelled. If history is called an avenger, art 
offers a more sure and harmless rehabilita- 
tion.” 





THE BRITISH ARCH-EOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION IN DERBY. 

Tue meeting of the British Archeological 
Association has been very suceessful. Sir 
Oswald Mosley, the president, read an able 
address on the first day, and was followed by 
Mr. Pettigrew and Sir Fortunatus Dwarris. A 
delightful excursion was made on ‘Tuesday to 
Chesterfield, Bolsover-castle, Hardwicke-hall, 
and Winfield Manor-house, on which last a 
paper was read by the Rev. Mr. Errington. 
We shall give some details next week. 





EXHIBITION AT THE ANTIPODES. — Ac- 
counts from Sidney, N.S. Wales, state, that 
some of the patriotic citizens of that distant 
land make preparations for establishing an ex- 
hibition like that of the great metropolis—an 
undertaking the more important, as Australia 
has wot been adequately represented in the 
Glass Palace. Dr. Lang and his party pro- 
pose that the exhibition comprehend natural ob- 
jects, products of industry and art, and include 
all the five confederated provinces of Australia. 

New Inrirmary At Dunpee.—Of thirty 
designs deposited in response to advertisement 
offering premium of 50/. for that selected, 
several were submitted to Professors Christison 
and Syme, of Edinburgh, who previously fur- 
nished a block plan of the arrangements re- 
quired, and three designs were marked out by 
them as best embodying their ideas. Time 
has been taken to consider the various designs, 
and the whole have been exhibited in the hall 
}of the seminaries. The Northern Warder says, 
that in glancing over them he was “struck 
}to find. that the. most enlarged charity cannot 


selected the plan bearing the motto “ Wales” | the territory of that important and handsome | embrace above six designs at all worthy of 
for the intended new workhouse. The suc-/ capital. 


cessful afehitects are Messrs. Which¢ord and i Munich Art-Union.—M. ‘Ladwig. Thierschy 


Ashpitel, London. 


'son of the archeologist, has sent hither from 


' 


criticism. The others are for the most part 
pevidently thé offspring of aspiring joiners, on 
whom the advertised premium has operated.’ 
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THis is one of th om Nga rae n py 
by tH& family of the ~ ar is atly Fee tte | ee 
part @f the sixteenth century 5 ED ari Yood? A comtentporar ie n 
the Grand Copa. midwa} on tHe Bialtn. - “Ie Uwe aT ay annp 
and the Pisaiti Palace. ~ fibiesin = °° TUNCT S adr 


the t®o upper stories the palace of theVéen= 
dramin Calergi (also by the Lombardi). The 
whol of the front next the canal is of Istrian 
ston) the Innettes and small pandéls being 
fille@with verd antique and other ‘preciotis 
marlges. §) / = 2 

ye detail’ exhibits the centre window in 






the middle of “one-pair story; one~ of the~ 


smalf windows on the ground story, with a 
cap, &c. to same at large, and the archivolt and 
cornice to the door. This is one of five palaces 
lately bought by Madame ‘Faglioni, and now 


under repair, this palace being that intended | 


for her own residence. The palace is 64 feet 
high and about 74 feetlong. ¢.4; Jb. Ty We 
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“RAYEWAY JorTINGS 
Tue excursion system, ase lately ‘re- 
marked, is by nie means absorbed this season, 
as might have been anticipated, in metropolitdn 
excursions, Qn‘ the! contrary, ‘the! provincial 
“excursions ito and fro are swelling extra- 
ordinarily, both an number ‘and im thagnitede, 
Think -of a ‘singleo train: with; 3,000 vexcur- 
siomists'! “Sacha 1train, comprismyg ninety- 
eight carviages;:the other day conveyed the 
poor hard-working, thust-breathing, close-con- 


Pe dnagee iby! ‘burial secivtics:—-In corfirmu- 
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that one of the recent “ monster excursion 


trains’? whieh have been spinning gtong-from | 
cotton mills and other workshops, and )s¢cdur- 








ing across the country hither and] thither, \can- }% 





sisted of 800 members and friends of~a re-| 
speetable corporation at Hastings; called | 
“*Burial Society,” who started thence in| 
ty-six carriages, drawn by two engines, 
a day’s recreation, “amid ‘the cheers | 
of a large party of spectators.”’ It is clear that | 
the Hastings “ Burial Society” not only “ have | 
sufficient life and spirit for such an under-' 
| taking,” but that they are long-headed fellows, 
‘who know how to reduce the expenses, and 
‘thereby increase the funds and promote the 






prosperity of: them provident “corporation. 
tera aly be nothing’ more ‘approptiate than 


the | sdgacious® patronage of the ‘excursion | 


tion of thé tratly of our-former retnarks pn the 


} general sustaininent and: extension of the éx- 


cursion System, évér during the present excep- 


htional ‘season] we have the Times, ima leallér, 


testifying this: tothe. fact: ‘Phis niorning | 
the'raitways of the kingdom will dinkeiga he 

usual, theirmebuntlese swarms of exeutsionists | 
at ‘every itermintis “where: ‘novelty or auruge-_ 
ment isto be found)’ “Phe power ‘of attraction 
is nat’ confined to’the Great! Exhibition alone. 


fined, cotton spimmers from *nine or ten’ inills ‘Just how'cll'Ragtand is oh ‘the move, 1 We 


at Preston on w life-giving ttip, throfiyh the 
fields and villages, to: Liverpool, by Bamber- 
bridge, and 'Loslock. |: The -dreving ‘of three 
thousand “nails into | as¢:m 





‘coffins, ) was }varibusHnes! df bemmunication and trafiie. | 


verily beliewe that a tevy en’ masse ‘could not 
Smobilize * a'larger portion of oarivtand popi- | 
‘lation ‘than is to be found ‘at ‘this time-on thie 


anaes hl Fy) 


min mine 
ring, meifi; | Windspr; Clielteth , 
ait! the ports, the dockyar 
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! ing or pro- 


opened to 
Englishmen 
ike Chinese 
The rail 
and a literature 
statiqn pica A 

ly r~depasit his! }| change his 
_appare Naked hia ‘refres Tied purchase 


his library. Nor) does ‘our joqmmotion any 

. ictiteelf + trips | off a few hours. 
The system of return tickets~has been so 
rapidly developed that a man cam frank hime 
self for weeks together. Seven days is 
the period now commonly allowed for Lon- 
don. The South-Eastern and South-Western 
lines offer a month or more for Paris. 
The lakes of Killarney are set at a fortnight, 
andthe ‘Scottish ‘highlands vat half-as: much. 
Even the secluded regions: of Scandinavia save 
now brought within the sphere of  commertial 
‘speculation, and the Bastern Counties? offers 
-attractive’exdutsions to Denmart,rid Lowestoft 
and Hijérting: All’ this too, be it'remembered, 
‘is over'and above thetstal amount of vorag- 
ing'atmong the wealthier classes of ourcountry- 
men/'! ‘Phe sexiares and perracey of ithe west 
erid; ‘the! inns 6f court, and: the: Houses of 
‘Parliament, divenise them! anwoal rovers-as be- 



























‘fore ; “but ithe fahcy, as well as the facalup of 


travel; ‘has now stritcld vider root, and: halfthe 
nation 1s on the rail." uit is not to be forgotten 
that these opportunities of the! ‘podrer elasses 
are‘ mainly dueito that Wise liberality of direct- 
ors which ‘suggested ' so» large. réduction! of 


‘the origital fares nor can we deay thatoup’to 


this moment the prodigious traffic ‘of “thé !séa- 


doubtless’ thereby postponed, at least for'a few pThe Crystal! Palace- seeures a jslrare} ‘Lut ‘only -won ha been conducted without s¢rious! daeci- 
bdéent’” Phe writer, however, most properly 


days longer. “/Pheday was spent ‘joyfully: ja share; lofo she’s extraordinary anigrations. 
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fod: timedtaly :watne the railway. authorities | pontracter remained, firma, promising: te pay | railfvay in that -eountry. | Pe will connect 
tka they ane risking both the:publie safety.antl them. ef.) the, ; following: day, «(Many cotti- | Christiania with-Copenhagen,. and bring St. 
(theisrown interest by not: taking more effeetual amenced svork; again, and it-was,expected sHat | Petersburgh three. days’ journey nearer Lon- 
aden sof; securing adder! :abd pregulatity, ia -thayiwou)d, most-of,thena resamea'thair work on | don than if i8’at present ——Untsual activity 
'teansit, by increasing their staffite othe requis -chencpreMions, termsi—7The!;eest-itom arch ;eppears to prevail in railway: matters \a¢ross 
biteexteatpand hy theadeption of.other precau- -bridge jwhich spans! the: railway-at | Lough | the Atlantic, with the view: of uniting all: the 
-Yonsy 'To a train |of-tolor three thousand .Athaliay was, manufactured, /by. Mr. Stephens, | British provinees by railway. . At a meeting 
-passengers a single: Berious aceidint, aneh. as _et/his fowedrys Galway.) «This: Irish bridge is | held at)St. John’s, New Brunswick, resolutions 
thas butitde often:hap pened to: waina/With only .40:fret) LO daches spas, and 9S feet willea+——~- | bave been passed respectiully remonstrating 
19 few, bhight: dots oplyo pat an, end{;to\ the »-Mrumobert Stepheusen: vent to Copenhagen | against: the: delay» that) has: taken! place in 
excursion, sy $teusy :: lati rinmekve, the. dives, Of plately-tviths lis own, steamer, fseighted with | giving the royal:assent: tosthe Facility Bill for 
ibundneds .at a blower—-.1t) appears. that apparatus fer Jeying, ddwn -the proposed rail- | this lane, and the governor has) been requested 
the | workmen on the Wiest: Cornwall (Railway | waysim Denmark, Several engumeers. accom- |to forwand them tothe Home-office., Meet- 
chave felt themselves aggri¢ved by having their , pasied, hint,(y Mn. Borthwick,, the engineer | imgsshaive been'held-m: Quebec: and Montreal, 
weds paid only. jorice aaonth, obliging: them sent owt ohy ham te arrange with the, Viceroy }Hnd resolutions carried in favour of the Halifax 
-to:hav4 recounee’ to.ai shop! termed by them the )seme| pselimimary qatters reganding the radwey }and/.Qoebec (Raihwayi,-oAl meeting, held | in 
if Tommy Shop,”’owhiere they-consuler they are _betwebn Mexandna and Caira, has settled,all | Mameliester, Mr. Houldsworth in the chair, 
covenchatged for their vietwalss.and: the object ; things» it as said,:to (his satisfaction, and even pto meet a deputatiot appoimted!by the directors 
of thd strike iis to-getuibein wages once,a fort- réeceived she first instalment of the, gum, te;be tim Canatla, have passed resolutions im support 
night+:oRhe outbreak commenced, at Cam- paid to Me Stephenson--— Mar Peto has gotie pot the Great Western, Railway of Canada, as 
Worne; and, putsasetep toa wark, but the | aven.to, Norewy: to camstruct, the! first: line of !'anitsidertaking of matidnal importance. 
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whol@ of the front next the canal is of Istrian 
stomay the Innettes and small panéls being 
filledewith werd antique and other preciotts 
m res. <7 _ 
The detail’ exhibits the centre window in 
the middle ef “one-pair story; one~ of the 
smalf windows on the ground story, with a 
cap, &c. to same at large, and the archivolt and 
cornice to the door. This is one of five palaces 
lately bought by Madame Tagloni, and now 
under repair, this palace being that intended 
for her own residence. The palace is 64 feet 
high and about 74 feet.long. +4: A. Th We 
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RAFLWAY JOTTINGS, |, 

Tue excursion system, asijve lately) re- 
marked, is by nie means absorbed this season, 
as might have been anticipated, in metropolitin 
excursions, Qn ithe vontrary, ‘the’ provincial 
excursions to atid fro: are swelling extra- 
ordinarily, both in number ‘and im thagnitede, 
Think sof a Single train: with: 3,000 vexcur- 
siomists'!  Sdch:.a train, comprismy ninety- 
eight carriages;:the other day conveyed the 
poor hard-working, thist-breathing, close-con- 
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trains” whieh have been spinning stong from 





table corporation at Hastings, called 
‘“€Burial Society,” who started thence in 


ror 
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for*a day’s recreation, “amid the cheers 


of a large party of spectators.’’ It is clear that | 
the Hastings “ Burial Society” not only “ have | 


sufficient life and spirit for such an under- 
taking,” but that they are long-headed fellows, 
who know how to reduce the expenses, and 
thereby increase the funds and promote the 
yprosperity - of: ‘thes provident corporation. 
+ ‘There: ea’ be nothing’ more approptiate than 
iehe |sdgacious® patr e Of the ‘excursion 
beyatem “by! ‘burial secietics.—+In corfirmu- 
ition ofthe truth of our-former remarks pn the 
i general Sustainment ‘and- extension of the éx- 
| cursion System, ever dtiring the present exeep- 
ttional ‘season| we havei the Times, iw a lealler, 
testifying this: tothe. fact: ‘Phis mornin 

the raibways of the kingdom will disgorge,' ds 
usnal, their ebuntlass swarms of exéutsionists 
at every |termints “where ‘novelty or atrase- 
ment isto be found)» ‘The power of attraction 





is not’ confined tothe Great! Exhibition alone. 
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days longer.) “(Phe dayswas spent ‘joyfully <” 
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The system of return 
rapidly developed that a man cam frank him 
self for weeks together. Seven days is 
‘the period now commonly allowed for Lon- 
don. The South-Eastern and South-Western 
lines offer a month or more for Paris. 
The lakes of Killarney are set at a fortnight, 
and the Scottish ‘highlands ‘at /halfcas: much. 
Even the secluded regions ‘of Scandinavia ‘are 
now brought within the sphere of ‘commertial 
‘speculation, and the Bastern Counties? offers 
-attrattive’exdutsions to Denmark, vid Lowestoft 
and Hjerting. All this too; be it remembered, 
‘is over and above the tstal amount of vorag- 
ing atmong the wealthier classes of ourcountry- 
men, ‘Phe squares and perracel» ofthe west 
erid, ‘the! inns of court, and the: Houses of 
‘Parliament; dismiss ‘ther’ anaval rovers-as ‘be- 
‘fore ; “but the fancy, as well as the facaley:of 
travel, has now strirckd Avidéer toot, and: halfthe 
nation 1s on the Tail. it is not to be forgetten 
that these opportunities of the ‘poorer elusses 


are mainly dae'to that wise liberality of direct- 
ors which suggested ' so°large. a réduction! Of 
the original fares} mor can we'deay thatoap'to 
this moment the prodigious traffic “of -the 'séa- 
~#on has been conducted witliout séfious’aeci- 
eden” Phe writer, however) gost properly 
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And: timeansly warns the. rrailsvay., Ruthoriuies 


tka: they ane risking both the publie safety aotl 
(bheiscown interest by not: taking more effectual 
aman sof; securing -atden|:abd cragularity, in 
‘teansit, by increasing! their staff. to othe requi- 
bite-extentpand hy theadeption of.other precau- 
-yonsy {To a. train | of- two! sor, threb thousand 
-passengers a single: Seriois! accident, aneh. as 
‘kes butitde ofsenhapdened to: mains With only 
to few tdight: dots oplyopdt any end/;to| the 
excursion, sy stems: bat fiawekve, the dives, of 
tbuadneds oat a: blower—-14) appears. that 
the | workmen on the West, Cornwali Railway 
crave feit themselves aggrieved, by having. their 
awaads paid only orice asmonth, oljiging: them 
-to-hav 4 recounee’ toa shop! termed by them the 
if Tommy Shop,’’.wiiere they-consiler they are 
covenchatged for their vietualss:and the ebjrct 
of -thd strike fis to getuthein wages once,a fort- 
nights: Khe soutbreak commenced, at. Ceau- 
Worne; and, pubsaoatop to:el work, but the 
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OLE ACA remained, ; firm, promising: te- pay | railfvay in that -eountey: |) Pe will “connect 
them. .of) the :felowing: day, .| Mansy. cetti- | Christiania with-C and bring St. 
apenced svork againy and it: was,expected shat | Petersburgh three. days’ journey nearer Lon- 





‘+heayimould most-of them reguma‘their work on — 
dhe nr preMions; termss—-7The!;ersteitom arch 
-bridge iwhich spans; she) railway-at | Lough 


| don than if 3s’at ‘present. Unitsual activity 
-appears. to prevail in. railway :matters :a¢ross 
| the Atlantic, with the -wew? of; uniting all: the 


_Athalian was. manufactired -by Mr Stephens, | British provinces by radway. . At a meeting 
Lebibis fowedry, Galway)» This: Irish bridge is | held at:'St. John’s, New Bronswick,-reselutions 
40: feet LO dwches spab, and 9S feet wile-—~- |bave been passed respeétinlly remonstrating 
>Mp mobett Stepheusen went to Copenhagen | against, the: delay» that) chas:/taken! place~ in 
plately-tviths lis owe, steanien, fseighted with | giving the royaliassent: toothe: Facility Billi for 
-apperatas ferJeying, ddwn -the prapesed rail- | this lane, and the governor has» been requested 
;wayiny Denmark, . Several, enguaeers. aceom- |to forwandtheah tothe Home-office.. Meet- 
pesied hints, Mr» Borthwick,, the engineer | ings:baive been: held-m: Quebed:and Montreal, 
pent owtohy him to arrange with the, Viceroy ;And resolutions carnied in favour of the Halifax 
psemie| paclisninary matters reganding the railway }and!.Qaebec (Raibwayiy-sAl meeting, held : in 
-betwebn Mexandria and Ceira, has settled»all | Mamekester,, Mar, #4. Houldsworth in the chair, 
pbbings, its said,:to (his satisfaction, and even }to meet a depiitatiot appointed! by the directers 
raeeived the firstinstalment of, the, ¢um,te.be }im Canatla, have passed resolutions ia support 
paid 40 Ma, Stephenson.-—- Mir Peto has gotie pat the Great Western: Railway of Camada, as 
Laven to, Norewy: to: construct, the! first: line of an \undertaking of matidnal itmportance.| - ;: 
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| DETAILS OF THE CORNARI PALACE. pi 
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PALAZZO DE’ CO 
THis is one of ‘i! 
by tHe family of the 


the ( ne gos midiwvay 
and the Pisaiii Palace. 


It much reser 
the two upper stories the palace of the 
dratin Calergi (also by the Lombardi). 

wholf of the front next the canal is of Istrian 
stom the Innettes and small panéls being 
filledeswith werd antique and other preciotis 
marlges, |) ' "= - 

ye detail’ exhibits the centre window in 





Pel) Lae 


the middle’ or -one-pair story; one~of tbe 


smalf windows on the ground story, with a 
cap, &c. to same at large, and the archivolt and 
cornice to the door. This is one of five palaces 
lately bought by Madame Tagloni, and now 
under repair, this palace being that intended 
for her own residence. The palace is 64 feet 
high and about 74 feet long. sod; At. Te We 
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‘RAILWAY. JOTTINGS, 

Tue) excursion system, asiqve lately) re- 
marked, is by nie means absorbed this season, 
as might have been anticipated, in metropolitan 
excursions,’ Qn thé contrary, ‘the’ provincial 
excursions ito \atth fro: are swelling extra- 
ordinarily, both 4n number and im dhagnitade, 
Think ‘of a single: train: with) :3,000 vexcur- 
sionists'! “Sach: a train, comptismg ninety- 
eight carviages;:the other day! rdnveyed the 
poor hard-working, idust-breathing, close-con- 
fined, cotton spinners from :nine dr ten: inills 
at Preston’ on @ life-giving ttip,) throfayh the 
fields and villages, to: Liverpool, by Bamber- 
bridge, and: Loslock, |: The driving ‘of three 
thousand nails’ into as’ many: coffins, ) was 


doubtless’ thereby postponed, dt least for'a few }'The Crystal! Palace seeures ajslrare} ‘Lut ‘owt 
days longer.) “Phe day was spent jopfully:” la ‘share; of these extraordinary ' wfigrations. » 
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Fquate, doges | 
Yywith a litle 
a y abn inges 
joked for) fact 








trains ” which have been spinning tong from | 
epttén mills and other workshops, and \s¢dur- 
ing across the country hither and) thither, jcan- 
sisted of 800 members and friends~ of~a re-| 
speetable corporation at Hastings, called , 
tk “Burial Society,” who started-thence in. 
vetity-six carriages, drawn by two engines, | 
a day’s recreation, “amid the cheers) 

of a large party of spectators.’”’ It is clear that | 
the Hastings “ Burial Society” not only “ have | 
sufficient life and spirit for such an under-\ 

| taking,” but that they are long-headed fellows, 
who know how to reduce the expenses, and 
thereby increase the funds and promote the 
iprosperity -of ‘the provident “corporation. | 
tere be nothing’ more’ appropriate thah 
e OF the ‘excursion 


ithe ‘sdgacious  patr 

leystem ‘by! burial societies. In confirma- 
ition of thé tratly $f our-former remarks onthe 
| general sustaininent \and-extension of the éx- 
cuarsion System, évén during the present excep- 
ttional ‘season| we havei the Times, ima leader, 
testifying thus tothe. fact: Phis niornin 
the raitways of the kingdom will disgorge,!4s 
usual, their ebuntless swarms of exéutsionists 
at every itermintis (where: ‘novelty or anrase- 
ment isto be found) “Phe power of attraction 
is nat! confined tothe Great! Exhibition alone. 
‘Just howicll’Rogland i oh ‘the move, ) We 
verily believe that adevy en’ masse could not 
“unobilize * a'larger portion of our island popu. | 
lation ‘than is to be fond ‘at. this time-on tlie 
Varibus ‘nes! of cemmtinication and traffic 
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ving, metli; | Windspr, Heliesnpny, fo thantpton, Dover, 


the ports, the dor 


> the? ring-places, 
the universities, cathedvall cities, manufacturing 
towns, jevery spot, in! st containing or pro- 
mising an’ abject of. & “ig opened to 
visitors at a i d.} Englishmen 

nning: a like Chinese 
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on rivers, or D is, ‘The rail 
has an are and a literature 
OF its ypstatiqa a traveller 


y Tpw depasi | ¥,; change his 
apparel, lake hie See ak k ad purchase 
his library. Nor dies tou dition any 
longer- restrict itse]f #0 trips| of} a few hours. 
The system of return tickets-has been so 
rapidly developed that a man can frank him 
self for weeks together. Seven days is 
the period now commonly allowed for Lon- 
don. The South-Eastern and South-Western 
lines offer a month or more for Paris. 
The lakes of Killarney are set at a fortnight, 
andthe Scottish ‘highlands ‘at half-as: much. 
Even the secluded regions: ‘of Scandinavia sare 
now brought within the sphere of commervial 
‘speculation, and the! Bastern Counties? offers 
-attrattiveexdursions to Denmark, vid Lowestoft 
and Hiérting. All this too, be it: remenrbered, 
‘is over dnd above thertstal amount df verag- 
ing 'atmong the wealthier classes of ourcountry- 
men/'' ‘Phe seiares and setrace of) the west 


end, ‘the! inns of court, and’ the: Houses of 


‘Parliament, dismiss ther anwnal yovers-as be- 
fore ; but the fancy, aswell as the facaley:of 
travel; has now strireld Avidér root, and: half the 
nation 1s on the rail, . bt isnot to be forgotten 


‘that these opportunities of the poorer classes 


are'mainly dueto tha wise liberality of direct- 
ors which suggested | so°large a réduction! of 


‘the original fares}: nor can we deny thatoup’to 


this moment the prodigious traffic of “the 'séa- 
son has been conducted without sétious’ acci- 
dent’? Phe writer, however, most properly 
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Ptieat: they ane risking both tlie publie safety antl them. .ef)).the 


(bheiscown interest by not: taking more effectual 
andan s, of; securing ogden! ;atd regularity, in 
‘twarsit, by increasing! their staffto othe requ 
biteextent,and hy the;adeption of.other precau- 
-Yonsy iTo a tram (of- two! sor, shires pthousand 
_passengers a single: Berious accidents augh. as 


following: day: 
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authorities | pomtracten remained; firm, promising: te- pay | railvay in that -eountry. | Pe will “conmect 
Many: cett- | Christiania with-Copenhagen,.and bring St. 
apenced svork again, and it-was.expeeted shat | Petersburgh three. days’ jgurney nearer Lon- 
‘hayiwould most of them resume/thair work on | don than if ts’at present. 
then cpeemions; terse The!;east-itom arch ;eppears: to -prevail in. railway: matters ja¢ross 
bridge which. spans! the: railway-:at | Lough | the. Atlantic, withthe view: of; uniting all: the 
_thaliay wag, manufaetired, -by: Mr. Stephens, | British provinces by railway. At a meeting 
abihis fowadry, Galway, ).This: Irish: bridge is | held at)'St. John’s, New Brunewick, resolutions 


Untsual activity 


‘kes butitdo often:bhap pened to: taina(With only 40: fret: LO dwches spas, and.9s feet witlé+—- |} bave heen passed respectfully remonstrating 


ta fews blight: nots oplyopat anvend|;to| the -Mry 


mobett Stephenson: vent to Copenhagen | against, the: delay: that: :has:/taken| place: in 


excursion, sy skemy «but: riawehve, the dives, of ately with» lis ow, steanien, feeighted. with | giving the rpyal assent: tosthe Facility Bill for 


thundneds oat a 


blow er—- Lt} appears. that 
the | workmen on the West; Cornwald (Railway 


-appanates ferdeying, dawn -the proposed rail- | this lane, and the governor has) been requested 
; Wayockn Denmark, . Several, engimeers. accom- }to forwand thesh tothe Home-office. Meet- 


chave.feit themselves aggri¢ved. by having their , pestied, hints, Mn. Borthwick,, the. engineer |imgsshave been: held-m: Quebed: and Montreal, 


weards paid only orice aomonth, ehliging: them 


-to-haiyé recouree’ to.a| shop termed, by them.the }semie! pseliminary masters reganding the radway ,and! .Qeebec Raibwayi. 


if Tommy Shop,”’.where they-consuler they are 


ysent owohy him to arrange with the Viceroy }fnd resolutions carnied in favour of the Halifax 


Al meeting, heli: in 


betwebn Mexandnia and. Ceira, has settled, all | Mamebester,. Mr. i: Houldswerth in the chair, 


covenchatged for their sictuals sand the abject | things. itas said, sto (his satisfaction, and. even }to meet a deputation appointed! by the directors 


of thé strike fis to getuhein wages once.a fort- 
-night+:)oTke ,outhreak  commenged, at Cam- 





.Taeeived the first: instalment of the; sum) tobe }im Canada, have passed resolutions ia support 
paid to Mey Stepbenson.-—- Mir Peto has gotte 


of the Great Western: Railway of Canada, as 
Worne; and, putoesetop toa watk, but the | aven to, Norewy: to construct, the) first: line of 


aniandertaking of natidnal importance. 
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A NEW VENTILATING STOVE. 













































































A NEW VENTILATING STOVE. 

To those who have paid attention to the 
subject of ventilation and heating, it must ap- 
pear remarkable, that in a country like Eng- 
land, in which the sciences have reached an 
extraordinary degree of developement, and in 
which individual comfort is so much consi- 
dered and ministered to, there should gene- 
rally be but little care displayed in respect to 
one of the most fruitful sources of disordered 
public health, viz. the impurity of the atmo- 
sphere of dwellings. Independently of the 
health question, it is equally strange that a 
people, who are distinguished by the clean- 
liness of their habits, should be so indifferent 
to the inconvenience and annoyance of being 
surrounded by an atmosphere loaded with par- 
ticles of soot. We must remember that this 
impurity of the atmosphere is not only a source 
of inconvenience (it begrimes the person, the 
clothes, public buildings, and monuments, and 
indeed everything exposed to its influence), 
but it is also destructive to delicate furniture, 
gildings, decorations, and pictures, and like- 
wise to merchandise in the shops. 

The noxious influences arising from imper- 
fect ventilation are not confined to London, 
they are experienced at certain seasons of the 
year in dll the large towns of England to a 
greater or less extent: how does it happen 
that the cause has remained unremedied? 

Amongst the most recent attempts to heat 
and ventilate a room by the united effects of 
radiation from the fire and the rarefaction of 
the air, is that of Mr. Noirsain, of whose stove 


we give some illustrations. This is the inven- | 


tor’s own description of it :— 

When the calorific rays are concentrated 
in an iron chamber, F, open at G for the 
emission of heat, and at H. for the escape 


of the smoke; when the opening of the | 


stove G. is subordinate to the propor- 
tions of the passage I of the chimney; when 


the iron chamber F is furnished with refract- | 


ing bricks L, and where the opening G is pro- 
vided with a draught plate R, by means of 
which the intensity of the fire can be increased, 
the flue I acquires such a temperature that the 
condensation of the smoke is quite impossible, 
while the fire becomes so intense that the 
greatest part of the smoke is burned. 

A receptacle, A, is obtained by fixing the iron 
chamber F in a second iron chamber, when a 
tube, B, is adapted to the left of the last cham- 
ber, the orifice of which, B', opens into the 


receptacle A, and the orifice B into the room 


at the upper part of the flue I, and when | 


afterwards a second tube, C, is adapted to its 
right side, the tube having three orifices, the 
first of which, C', also opens into the recep- 
tacle A, the second, E, communicates with the 
chimney I, and the third, D, opens on the iron 
plate V into the apartment: finally, when the 
orifices D and E are furnished with valves, so 
constructed that one of them closes when the 
other is opened, an apartment can be warmed 
and ventilated in a perfect manner. 

In fact, if it be supposed that there is a fire 
in the chamber F, and that the air is rarefied in 
the receptacle A, and that the valve E is open, 
and D shut, the atmospheric pressure will be 
exerted in the rarefied receptacle through the 
orifice B, and the hot air will pass away up the 
tlue of the chimney: if, however, the valve D 
be open, and E shut, the atmospheric pressure 
will then be exerted through the orifice D, and 
the hot air will pass into the apartment through 
the orifice B. 

By the first method the apartment is warmed 
from the lower part of the chimney, and ven- 
tilated from above and below; and by the 
second, on the contrary, the apartment is 
warmed from both above and below, and ven- 
tilated from the lower part. 

Thus, by means of two valves, D and E, an 
ascending current of hot air, or a descending 
current of cold air may be obtained at plea- 
sure in the same tube or canal B. 

M—shows the grating. 

N—fender. 

O—the ash-pan. 

P—register to regulate the disengagement 
of heat from the chimney. 

U—A panel ornamenting the chimney 
opening, like a door. 

V—an iron plate used to close completely 
| the opening of the chimney. 

W— Door for sweeping the chimney. 
X—Door for removing the soot. 





LE1cesTER.—The new market-house, Lei- 
cester, was about to be lighted with gas: the 
fittings were got ready : all other arrangements 
were made; when it was discovered that the 
“ mains” had been forgotten! [Our “ P. D.” 
inquires if we have not written ‘ Leicester” 
for ‘ Leinster.”’] — Gateshead Observer.— 
Rather a blundering mode of procedure cer- 
tainly. 























NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 
Cumbrae.—A new college and church have 
been recently erected by the Hon. G. F. Boyle, 
| brother to the Earl of Glasgow, on the island 
of Cumbrae, in the episcopal diocese of Argyll 
and the Isles. The college buildings are 
situated on the shores of the Firth of Clyde, 
on an eminence rising about 200 feet above 
Millport Bay; and as the ground on which 
they stand is a steep declivity, it is terraced, 
broad flights of steps giving access from one 
terrace to another. At the foot of the terraces 
a drive leads through the college grounds, 
which cover about 20 acres, to a suitable en- 
trance gate, surmounted by a cross. The in- 
stitution is divided into senior and choristers’ 
departments, the former being occupied by the 
provost, three clergymen, and three elder and 
six younger students, and the latter is intended 
as a residence for the sub-chanter and twelve 
choristers, who are to live under his superin- 
tendence. The public rooms are a library, 
school, hall, and oratory, the last forming a 
connecting link between the house apartments 
and the chapel. We learn from a iocal 
paper, that the chapel is of the second- 
pointed style,and consists of a nave 45 feet long, 
and a chancel 32 feet deep. An arch at the 
west end of the chancel, or choir, contains the 
organ, which is separated by an ornamental 
parclose of iron-work from the singers. The 
pipes of the organ, and the roof of the chancel 
are also richly ornamented. The altar-window 
‘is by Messrs. Hardman, and comprises medal- 
‘lion half-lengths of the four Evangelists, St. 
Augustine, as the patron of learning, and St. 
Columba, as indicating the missionary charac- 
iter of the college. In the tracery is represented 
|our Lord in glory, supported by St. Peter and 
St. Paul; and in the head of the centre light 
is the dove, as the emblem of the Holy Spirit, 
to whom the chapel is dedicated. Another 
stained window, by Wailes, is inserted in the 
oratory. On the south side of the altar the 
chapel is furnished with sedilia, a piscina, and 
a prothesis. The sacrarium is in two stages, 
one or two steps above the choir, which itself 
\is three steps above the nave, and is entered 
‘through a stone screen, surmounted by a 
‘carved stone cross, and closed by a pair of 
|brazen gates. The tower is furnished with a 
| peal of bells. The chapel, though not yet con- 
secrated, was opened on Whitsunday for 
Divine Service, under license from the Bishop 
in Argyll and the Isles. 
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Brecon.—The new Roman Catholic Church | unprecedented | scale of ‘eighty inches to the 
of St. Michael was opened on Wednesday | mile, it is’ saidy has just been completed by 


week. The edifice is a plain structure in the Mr. Adshead, in a series of twenty-four maps, | 
Early English style, erected from designs by | including an index map, filled with reference | 


Mr. Charles Harrison, of Clifton, architect. | tables to the streets and public buildings.-—-~ 
It is SO feet long by 22 feet wide, and is| At Owen's College, a chemical lecture-room 
capable of accommodating about 300 people. and laboratory ‘have been completed from 
The plan consists simply of a nave and chancel | designs by and under the superintendence of 
with double belfry at west end, and’ under | Messrs. Travis and Mangnall, architects. The 
whieh ds'a niche’ for a statue of the patton | dimensions.of the building, which is apparently 
saint. The chancel is divided from nave by | of two stories, ‘aré Sk feet in length by 
the usual chance) arch, and ‘is ‘lighted’ bya 36) feet): 1Q:0mehes: in width. Its . two 
threeslight window of @ simple early tracery at | principal srooms»-accupy the whole of the 
the east end, and by a triplet of lancets at the | two stortes in: heighe, consisting oi lectune- 
northside, opposite to which’ is ‘a sedile, 're- | room and Jaboratory.: | ‘Phe:decture-room for 
cessed in the thickness of the’ wall! whieh the chemical dassesiis 34 feet 6 inches by 26 
throughout is of a massive character. Under | feet) 4 inches, with sents, arranged octagonaily 
the east window is ‘the altar, upon which) and soaks to enable all thé students. to face the 
the tabernacle, all the ormament appedté tebe becturer, amdshaving accommodation for about 
concentrated. “In the eentre patie! Wa figuY# 150 students.:!The adjoining daboratory 18 ob 
of our Lard, sitwated [on a rich’ throte and | feet: inlenfth by 21ofeet wide, and 30 féetih 
surrounded by atigéle, hakding in'éne‘hand thé height.) dt | is torte fittdd wap with, separate 
orb, and 2 ring his benediétion with the! other. tables, &r. for 42 students: Both rooms are 
On the vighe: isa! similar’ pana with Gt: Mi. | ighted by windows im the:second: story, amd 
chaeli(the patron) in éonfict with tld Devil, by skylights: -Bbth are» to be - warmed and 
and/on the deft is St) David (the patron Of | ventilated|+++'Ebe :eeiling ofi/ the old Hallsaf 
Wales) tinothe act! oft baptizing? the andieit | Seience, mow ianithe, occupation ed » tie free 
Britons. The threes panels avé soulptured: | bbrary; baving given: way danny ythenformai 
MeskrsiLane and Sone; ‘of Glifton, xeertdd | tion oof /thesqausentn- overhead, the architect, 
them oander the atchitect’s'! direetion! Phe | Mr. Pickard, has prepared (plans: fonia aew 
lateral windows of the nave’ard dingte Jancets! | one, whiehiso torte earned» outvath a vediited 
and lat the west end is a'twio-hght window With | expemse of B80. 9! | 
a quatrefoll. ‘Dhe redfs are open, raftét | 
beams, &¢, stained and varrished, |! Phe walls | pany huve resolved to neduce thecprice cf tdeeie 
are’ built of local stone of a greet ‘tint, thd | gas érom Hs) Gab. bo'4se par-thinsand, \thessarhe 
dressings of Bath stones The western ‘Belfry | disebuntsitosberallowed ad prewousiy.:\ Phere 
rises 40 the height of 50 feet, (aid, like the | is lone: poiat, dheteven”) sab sicthle » Bradford 


Yok 


! 





Bradford>++Ehe Bradford: Gas i igat) Gos | 


The eastern window tvas’ painted by Gibbs; of 
London, and wae preséated by the archdeacoh 
and clergy of the county of Lincoln's ie isa 
five-light ‘window,’ the! centre | comhpartment 
representing the“ Crucifixion.” ‘The two 
‘gouth windows 1 of ‘whe schancel are’ alsd 
painted by Gibbs, one »prebented by the arch. 
deacon ‘ahd clergy, and ithe other ‘by the Rey, 
W. EB. dooKaye, and cother members of the 
bishap’s family,-the eabtornmost one, a twos 
light window, representing ' the Ascension anid 
Descent of the | floly Ghost “on! the’ Apostles. 
The westerhindst one is a three-light traceried 
| window,'tha @entre representing Christ) insti- 
| tuning ithe? Lord's Sappernos ‘Phe remaiding 
| wintoavs !ate quarry-lights bf pale-greeny! With 
white rhabginad glazing) Fhe font-i8 of Caer 
stones! @urved) Phe: cleurely lstands como laal 
| glevated phatforindys! Oo ove7 do ont to 
|) Camhbridges—Ad ornamental Gothic font baa 
| lately beempladedi in! Btow Coheze Chapel) on 
| theinorthisidesfate anteghapely asa mhémbrial 
lofiay lateowdsident amastery in. Bron ‘College, 
| Phere! gs!a suitable insoription'on it.) °° os!y 
7) Showborne.+8Dhd nave of St. Mary's Cashes 
dtal Church {having notv beer restdred, .xhe 
| edificetwas-reopenell dir AV odnesday week. ‘The 
| greatuvest'window has been gtazed! with treads 
| mented iglast, in imitation lof the stainedg lass 
inmse when the chatehowas'thuinly erbetoth 
‘Lhelprineipal figards atethobe of Jewishtkingd 
| amd propkets/0Bhe four mikidlecpointedwins 
dows ot thd rorthoaisle are aleo’ reationedion 
‘btaindd .giass|/ with -figired chiéfly apodvaltedh 
The glasswork was exedated BY Messed: Hardt 
ham end Co, of Prlhinghanis “Fhe\ vonk is 
_graink doand! dig lydeeordtedy with bdaced ahd 





gallery, is surmounted bye fowated eds! | Observer, “therjustice ofowhichiis!qnesticn- | shields einbtazondds {Pheer belibhthen ts ot 
The entire cost of! church and priest te house | able; ievensif ots policy: bd nptequadly,doubufnid | te bosses! and ishiekis;t gaye ithe Sherborne 
is! 16001). Phe builder 48° Mri Strawbtidge! | we referitol the new rule for ebarging. 4s. toa Journa’, “ cost, we believeyabott 2204 » nearby 


jun. of Bristol’ Phe brassiwork was sapplred | smalk consumers whose half) year’s consuihp- 
by Messrs. Evans, ‘Thomason, atid Brown! of tom does: mot amdunt fo, 1,000 fedts-- Why 
Birmingham. ) )o. 10 | showldithey be compelled: te pay fot what thdy 
Liverpoot.—A proposal to extend the’ Watli | have. ndtabged? ui Why ‘shduld thé pdorstons 
accommodation’ in Oornwaltis-street hag beeti | suinér have the rate of: his gas increased, . just 
under the consideration of the committee,’ ‘A | at! thtovery moment owhen the prieb is bemg 
report-has been made ‘by’ Mr! Newlands, as’ to | lowered to: his wealthier neighbours!” : 
the cost which would be incurred tw réstioving |  Montrose;+Phe Peel statue committee here 
the 'wasirhouse fittwngs  frori ‘Corritvallis-atréet | evel artanged td take in proposals from artists 
to Fredevick-street, and fitting ‘wp the’ latte | for avstataerof the Jate: baronet, and): to! 
establishment as a washhouse' only. ' Fout tothe Toton-Council fora suitable sites! 2101 
estimates. and plans were embraced ‘in’ thé’ re! | sulmmeyh.-+Wurmg avecent flood m this dis- 
port; and the fourth; thouyh’ more expensité | tricteight bridges were stvept away, rhainly ‘by 
than the others, the engimeer ‘reesmimen ded ak | thd force of tturfostacks washed ayninst theins! 
most complete and advantagebds! OR uwodteh) yiriot | os Weteprivemremnte EET MLEE bY 
involve ian expetise? of 1435000 Phe ombw | ors: Mow 2900 noititegmos isd 
arrangements; if adopted, will afford alwegelye| si tedt hasta GHURCH NEWS ins) 
increased number of bathe wf the lowest elas’) | // (Alyse Amewchiurch for asectionofthe parish 
including a spacious plunge-sbath, 199) 890: 5) of odingtonwas:comsecrated:on the 14tir inst. 
Doneaster +A desi git for 2 memorial window | by!the.Bsshopoofe ily: oPkis ¢hurch:has beer 
adapted to the three large winddwé inthe s6uth’ erected ativtha ojoint expense: of Sir Henry, 
side of the ehaneel ‘of the parish church) Wad) Peyton, Bartiiiand thé Rev.!: A. Reyton,) the 
been ‘prepared by Mr. Wailes, and it 98 ins | rector of -Diodington, wader the: dweetion ‘of 
tended that futurememortal—windows in this | Me:o’Peulon, -atvhiteet,-: lt is. & «Decorated 


| 
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part of the church shall he required to, adhere | on Middle !Poigted: buildings: consistingiof w 


to the general design phys, prepared in ‘accord- | naveand-north aaslép with ai tower sand -spiresat 
ance with the architectural character of the | the west end of the aisle: it has also achaneeh: 
ehativel. The first Of the series Accdrding’ to | Inim built of Caen- stone from: Downhanty im 
the local’ Garétte) ‘ha’ been! subscribed for. "| Morfollky owith) | Caen sfone dressings) 1 Pd) 
Woreester 32 The contracts: for? the ‘Het | robfs are-covered) with Staffordshire tilesa ott 
market-honsé; on the plan of Mri Artietrong, | is icalowkated to accommodate 350 person. The! 
architect, “have been taken by Mr.’ RE Walbtirs!| cost ofverection:was about! 1,400/. exclusive df 
ton, of Lonilon,’for' the genéral'worls, at 1/2501? | therboncretimy of ferindationsy Mri Cushing, 
and Mr. John’ Walket, also of Hondvny forthe | ofl m bam Norfolk,-was; the ¢ontiactory 119! 
iron and emith’s work! at'876/!' "The préednt’| to Risebodmie. On? Thursday: iveeknthe: shes 
building is to be! given’ ‘tt tb’'thé contractor” | churtli Jat oR iselbolme jwasi consecrated: ly othe! 
on B3th October}? and Alfey have ‘imdértaker | Bishop of! Limweoln, who! has: beens :atithe sole 
to complete the new market on 28th’ Névért- | expense ofits Preetion, + B,306/,!) Mir, Roebudik; i 
1 ‘| | ofdaowthy was? the |baidder; > andsMa(l'euter 


ber. 

Curdiff nnd’ Dowlats Tt ts Computed sayy | the architect. -o9 ‘#he obuttding + consistsnoof) 
the Cardiff Guardidn> that ‘about 300 houses’ a nave, ehaneelandotranseptal: chapel. | Dhe: 
are now vacant’ in Metther and’ Dowldis’! “Al styleiis! Wecorated)? and! it is. bbaieof dntab 
considerable “nutnber ‘of ‘thesé und¢éttipied | stone; anit dressihgs>sbof 1 Caen: stoned: ‘THe 
divellings are’ situate? in the rtraiti’ streets! rvofs are lof opehsfearhed Knglisly oak! nfiahe 
while matty more ate cottages atid ‘eellare In perio]: and coverdds wath )Staffordsiire) tiles 
the back’ streets,” The 'stackn’es “Of ‘trade is, alternated: ('lte fittiags care valsecof iKnylaslt 
doubtless; ‘the danse Of 86) many! shops ‘arid | oak, othe weadingsddsk presenting some speci! 
other houses: fF Dusitiess' betty’ untenanted :) utens ofitarvingyby Mr. Morlandy of (Lincoln.: 
while the erection of 'k 'stfpérior dlaés: OF Gute | The maver ts paved wath: Brosbly tiles, red! dnd: 
tages, in healthy situations; “is rapidly throws| blacky placed wiangalarly, and: the chancel? is 
ing the “hurhan 'pigsties,” which have foo paved with Minton’s! encaustiertiles. > ‘Dhé east 
long disgraced the town, into Becditiing deso. wall ofitlie chancehis deceratéd im. polychbothe, | 
lation. |comprising the decalogne, &c. There aren 

Manchester—The presentation’ of plat’ pews; bat the!nave contains two rows ofvopen 
map of the township of Manchester,’ on the | seats, capable of holding about 130 persons: | 


| abh.éfo them. hire! bad tobe hefaldic > even the 

bask et-worleo hhh cocdurs several ties Ole 
‘sathotiy belas grotesgne device of ‘bne /Mr 
| Baskerville, whe ciwas? bp leontriluter to» the 
building Mvheiepring df the archesof!/the 
' noethound bb tali tows of! windows, ated atthe 
| crowp-ofi dhe varches: ofothe! aisle? aré sevetal 
| larger shieldla.!/ Phat wvicwid ram ard gored 48 
‘thé .devibe -of (Peter Ramet, the abbot] to 


¢ | whonw the principal det! of thd vrestoratioteof 





theiwestert part of bhevchutdh is ascribed Hie 
dévice is repeated:in other shields with w quaint 
| coriceit’ of \ the ttime—a bam ovith (the wort 
| (Samy) inten dédb ad ofortd his» complete: relia; 
| Over the first and thikd arches are seomahe 


jiovy | athas of Sherborne! A lher-owetoes and ordsier: 
cox! The other shiidds bear #he At nid 6f Abliotdbiuny 


Abbey; of Cerne Abbey) of s Milton Abbey of 
Janterbury,) of StioDavid'’sy ahd’the devieeof 
a dragon in) @tumowiththé tomers T Late a 
another a er 4 ee a Wane ape 
parent) and isihtendeditd donitnomorate ll homad 
Lington, whioavas bikhop bf Satu ity iby ee 
The floorinirof’the hate isof patent’ tilesiofia 
warm colour. The porch, which has also been 
Featpred/ hak been \ freed from the Jrovt' ates 
whieh) folinerty stood beldw iO dat ef (hte 
dig-zag work Veondists bf the Orivittal destés? 
‘Faedoors uréiof oak, deddded with iron boltey 
dado: quite | pidin.to Tae! Horasy ménudient; 
wilich formerly) rested dno the worth traheept 
has) beeh perhovertoté tlieoelapelodh the td 
sided of ‘thesdhaticel, “Thee nvttitnted Agured 


- Haveobeem restored!) Thé stint’ spent “on whe 


Have, ladeording. to: agro wathority) iy! 7yan00) 
and 56008) midre) have! -been’ etponded (ape! 
the ogntral part!of the!ciuréhpand the north 
antl south otrdimepte.D oT oothie! ototdl “ati otitit 
of 12,0008) wrendy ekpended, Karl Dig by Had 
contrid uted ut ward othe “nave 2/500, ithe 
restoration of theiedath trineepe (effeeted én- 
tinelye-ate His) Hord¥hip’s)/ékpense), 2/3000}! 
toward s-vhe tower, '1,5G00, | total 50d 171s 
parish by rate lave -gbtehi d000:, ahd ‘uptvande 
of 4,000/. have Deen 'awbhdcribed by thé publie 
‘These’ amouints,! added ‘to «Mrs. Pooyodd’s 
legacy'of' 5004), withy interest, leave tr balaniee 
of about 1,000), Ao-the oredit Of the works? 
Ie votal additional éxperise to'be ineurted itt 
the:completion of thd edifice i«'8,0602. lewing 
about 7\0004. moretiy he irhisedy 6 0\-10Jle ol! 


Twighton~~At Leighton, néut! Welstypdo!; 
Montgometyshire; the foundation stone ‘of @ 
new church, to be ‘called the Church! of the! 
Holf Prinity,.was Kid ‘on 'thé 7th inst. by the 
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THE. BUILDER. 








Reys GiiA wd toysn iayfter she cdenemony;-Mra Jl 


Naylobs! of: Uitighton: Ahab atewhiose erqbanad 
the: churelnieitd be arid tadewed, be 
tarteined dhe Earhceh Powis and navnudhber of 
the clergy anda getty: 05 the deightiowriead, 
together: with daidstenamtrypandvabowt 5d0u0b 
his: workmdn beta Dae chnnchy! duldctid go after 
designd by/MaMaee,lar¢hiserty i8{td) be vim sbb 
Decorated sBinglish style dyweiths Iactack, tb viet 
and) spjteo anevermad: octagonal, chiaatey ate 
tached. -bh rhe dressings, groings dsoware $0 
be jofowhite/ stone froma) the | Mingrai Quarries) 
worked: intwith native blue flint (idee batten fd 
3 to, Gsineh) commges)s 1 Khe main roof, willbe 


of ARC HIBECTIBA LA COMP ELLELONS 0, 
(Absesiowan &chdld-the -s¥stém of icompetix 
tion do ‘be laudable tin- principle: amd exctlleit 
mv ithedry, B frdedf tadquit: that cit chagcdfilate 
years. hecdme exestdingly vierous in practice; 
and fraught)! with «glazing .absardities, as well 
as with grievous abuses. ‘Phérejave.twopoints 
of view!in whicly ae had toibe considered first, 
whether beywlien properly condndted; com 
duietve:tos the! imterasts! of hrebtitecture-itself|; 
and,isecondby, how it- affects theo profession, 





535 


of it, that, it tends to, break up manopoly, which 
ip. Surely, & desidgratum, it being: umleniable 
that ere. now, a single individual or one or twe 
| individuals haye ip,a, manner monopolibed the 
greater part, tte\most, impertant opperttinities 
that, have! oecurred.in, the,,course of their 
| careety although they themselves have been far 
fram worthy representatives of the architectural 
talent which it is te-boped exists in the profes- 
sian. Well, Ma, Editor, don’t -be alarmed: I 
am not, going [td, mention, names: | allude 











Notv, -it woodldi stand tesdeason, that where | enly;to ‘SX, Y..Zi 3°? so ifany Jeash of gentle- 
thidre!is a! sincere! desireto seemre talentpand mea,should fancy. that is is they who are meant 
obtainthe best design fotvan!important builds | | caanot help it, nor, you either. 





of Bnghsh ofl; and opem, thataf thé:chance} | ing, such: iobjectods’ fary more likely: to: be| ‘There would be good reason for denouncing 
will forma pointad va t,-broken okato panels effected by eliciting the ideas of various archi. | Competition as erroneous im principle and at 
hy.arched andoberiaont otibs, moulded, (Che | wets than by confiding the work to any single | variance with she real iaterests of the: art, 
following (are:the/ primeipaliinternial dimensions | orl, be his!generaliability What! it. may. -dtis | could at be shown not only that architectural 
of the church :—Nave, 59 feetit@ tmathds by 21 | true, after abl) the design chosen may be, if not | competitions have. invariably given us: inferior 
heet 3 aibles,i 42 (dnebit aimches—by\10\ feed 6 | detualty the very \worst,! very! far-from) being | works, but that whenever a; |work has: been 
inches; chaned], 20 feet cbyhobal feats itoiver; | the-best’ among these sent m. | What then? entirely confided to some one: appointed. indi- 
13) feet: inches atuares chantryt, 12) featoits | Insteqd of proving the)systém itself to ba erro: vitlual, the, talent. displayed in it) has always 
diameter. iditight of mave from Hoontd walls | neous, hat domly comvietb: the actial judges ‘or been most) satisfactorily commensurate, with 
plate, 27 feet ncltaiaf neat, from wall -plate.th | baoosers’oflincompeténcy for theiv officé;'dnd | the inaportance, of, the parpese and the occa- 
ridge-pitea,: 20 fertip totak befght of niawe?47 | traly!grievons as such mistakes are, it indtters | 0n<) Lf avy; shartcomings can, be found— 
feet. fo iHieightoof vtower: anil (spire) 1130 | hot! a! btbaw ceithbr wo! art ditto tHe public; aed, it does ‘not require- to, be-actually Jybx- 


-. poo oe chp eee Ao Seas whéther a wretched: design’ has been selected | 
[RWO} opens enss! as ) eongregation | from dmoiig -thosd) sent intova couvpetition; or | 
a es a | gape: | Was! eerie of) some especially coms | 
93 Laighton,,e do dive varsies-will| missioned indivaluak sdf 
ben lafti- oper. sdo peal: of six) bells nwill be | bo Rorscondemning | the ssystem of competition | 
Seby lp ino the Lower...d patkonagedhouse, im | in toto, there would be ample reason, eowld.it | 
connection with, the eharch,;ds:alad in course be oshown'. that:? itso restilt# ‘Have invariably 
af-ercetion; »//Tite builders are Measts. \Jwand | turned out unsatisfactory ;) and vies versd, that 
W,, Walkers pf Bitkenhead~. v choweesly oc T | whereitshas not bem resorted to, but thework 
+i LeavuthHSuttan (Sti Maty’siis to De restared: | puslat onedamto the hands:of' some individual, 
The brickéd+ ip vandews and patches:of brie, to do the best he can» with it, 'secarity has | 
it is Ao. be hoped, as:ttell as the pretent -tiake- stimulated: hid more than emulation would | 
= Pave: iba ty be replacéd by | have done, and urged him on to this» atmose 
SRibable NeRtonaleeMs.s yo)! oy Jeo Sow ol | exertions, and these most suceessfal ones. 
{daeeds.— Sti Matthew! Church, Little! Lome | - Phatioeompetition: sometimes: answers | its 
dons.was consecrated) an Wednesttay: in last | proféssed>end enust, I thinky:be admitted, The 
weék.o dt nonsists of a) mayey aislen) charicel, | Houses of Parliament, the Fitewilliam Miseam | 





eyed, in order to discern them-+in Bucking¢ 
ham, Palace, the National Gallexy,|the British 
Museum, gua pluribus aliis, ab any tate; thay 


| cannot be atwihuted to competition; wherefore 


it would seem that no-competivien frequently, 
ox indeed quite ax often, works just as’ bad for 
art) as couapetitign itself daes. Committees 
are, jt a8; true, not always, composed of Solo 
mons; but, noodleism is, ;noodleism, and! if it 
be, intlieted wpon| us, the “: by whom ” vis 
matter of |almost. perfect indifference, Nor is 
it managing. (committees. alone, that, either 
through ignorance | or favouritism, commit 
works,/of more |than ordinary magnitude to 
tasteless and, incompetent architects, 

, 1, freely grant, however, that the present 
practice, as competitions are now managed, or 


ongan chapeliat end af semth aisle, wistny,/and 
north-west torver; ‘Phe dasters however, isi only 
carried at: present te the heightiafthe singing: 
loft,and a suimofsabont 400), »widk bet veqmined 
to complete: ites ‘Phe: style id’ Middle+pornted) 
or Decorated; .Eheceast windbwiis efi tive, thie 
west. window of forte, lights & the: side windows 
ef] two. dights.: Phe wiadaws of the: -cleress 
tory: ave: aphetically :triangulan, double folis 
ated, with (two ,orders—of;m ingsz:‘Bhe 
pulpit: is) 10f;, stones ic Hiee ichutelt, as :ealculated 
toi seat, 700. peradns, bThe ¢ost of the building 
ia ¢atimdted to, have-heen! aAbout..2,4001, ‘Lhe 
architect wasi Man W oO Burleigh, - 


| ab Cambridge, and St., George's Hall, Livers | father mismanaged, calls loudly for reform— 
pod, may be adduced: ak instandes whichige | Re. doubt,.a, dificult maten to. achieve, not 
faritbwards «showing» the iadramtages vof/the | Werefere an impossible ones and towards ace 
system. “‘It-wilk perhaps, béssaid, thet they ard | complishing i One|grand. pre-requisite is, firm 
onlg exteptional cases, antl thérefore teld\ ho- | dexexmpipataon. ‘Vuetories;,.as,; Napoleon) eb 


thing:: against: its; generab! objebtignableness. | 
Aldmitting! that. they: miust:be taken: as exeep- | 
tions, the reagdn’.of theit ‘being )such fs, that 
the competitions for these busididgs weresiore 
| jndiciously. conducteds andavith: greater good 
| faith: ‘and: integrity: of - purpose, than >in the 
| great majority.of instances. So,then, I fairly 
grant that competition does work ill in the 
main: certainly,” but them YT cdntend that it 





10 Kegmorthsoithe old, chorchyard) has; been | doesso! notion account) of aught radically 
inwered, | below the. level lof the, church float) defective! or ‘injurious im its abstract principle, 
wherelly the, datser, has; beg, made drier dnd but beeatse such concorsi are! for othe’ igréater 
more comfortable than it ;haa been for anaay. part ‘so iffagrantly: akmanaged, | without any 
yeans./ Lhe-charehyand, hasialso been extended cotnpetency for theiviofiee onsthe :ptirt of thi 
bythe; remeyal of ithe ald Freerschool, anduby | judges+-or! rather, deciders}++and |sdmetimes 
the addition.of a portion of agaréen, || without the slightest regard either ito’: décendy 


mood ole esd dortterscttotor-ertt | 





eo Ohrigte\Chitr akg: Kensingtona—I. have: just. 


seen iyour (Motice of/onr new church (Christ 
Ghureb)j,and:as one of its clergy beg tosend 
you.some more detailed information concern 4 
Ingoitcdke style i¢ that’ of othe; Transitional: 

‘dod, fram, Geormeteical to, Klowing. | Mire 
Rerrey .a3 thejarghiteet,; Meyer the builders 
The ground planconsipts of a,chandel 30 faet 


long 1 Mayen; HOn feet,! wvith aisles ef, equal! 


length undey; separate: gables... A, tower and, 
broach (spire as the east.ead of; tle north aisle, 
Of; a total (height, of 120 feet;,epena: by an 
arch into |the chance, and # nonth;porc. » The, 
pillars! axa actegonal, with drop arches. ‘The, 
arcade js of five, bays 5,the least, window, of. five, 
lights, with a, cirele, containing nix, trefoiled 
triangles, is-all, fijled with stained) glass, by: 
Messrs, Powells:all_ the) other, windows. in :the 
church are filled with three-flowered quarries ;) 
the wood souk {is of thie same Style, as the rest 
of ithe.charch; tthe chaneeéliis filed with longi+’ 
tudinal stalidike -benehes(fer the clivir, the. 
organ. being oa the northside under the tower 


or common-honesty: | Lebuld poitit ont: more 
than) onelinstanee!in (which -a eompetition of 
nieve ‘than etdimaty: importanc’) has been ‘so 
conductedad to: conviet those who had the com 
ducting-of it, either of arrant blockheadism of 
atrant: knavery.:0 [Orr two aeeastons; of - the: 
kind, Loves greatly i hope that the enormity 
Gf) the-outrage would stir up: the comrpetators, 
and andédd tHe whole! profestidn,.to utter theit 
solemn: and ‘publ | protest aigaifist: itd Blut, 
obodeard nd: that was init to! be thought\of 
foria ysingle: moments spirited it ‘night! have 
béen, but ita would: have ,heem shockingly 
indeedrotis, did, what is worse; terribly indis- | 
creéb> Ibesides):the- mischief was- done, conke- | 
quently: exposure, iremonstrances, and pratests 
woiild be) sti no’ parpose)): Sily: and -short- 
sighted mortals!) Whyjs there as néthing so 
effettuabas what Carlyie calls.“ making arew 
abtut things!y??and hadyou but had sufficient 
nons or nerve to get dypvadd keep ups a,good 
‘S!powdotconelor tio -excellent) bpportunities 
fanso doing; you might -have: brengbt! com: | 
mittess:. own! mgion! their knees im the dust, 


archyand ,behind aa gak (parclase, 4a)at St.) amd:lave, mide thet | singy out)“ Peccavimus”! | 


served, are, not gained by shedding rose water; 
ueither.ame inveterate abuses to be put down 
withput making a maeful struggle against 
them,|, Where there is a will there is genezally 
a jay; and 1 could point out a way that would 
go far towards, considerably checking, if mot 
entuxely removing, the most serious evils :and 
hardships now felt and, complained of, and at 
once put an end to all(those paltry ten-pound 
and other mock. competitions, ‘At the end of 
a long letter | cannot,.enter into: explanation, 
so ali that 1 will now say is. that a member) of 
the House of ,Peers eceupies the president's 
chair m, the kustitution .of British Architects. 
Verduan sat, WoW LET as 





A THEORY OF THE, CONVEYANCE OF 
ecdghleier i 

WHILe. investigating ; the jaws, of nature 
which govern, the, draft, of.air.anud of smoke, 
by,means of which a, perfect ventilation may 
be obtained, and the smoke nuisance in, every 
place entirely dene away. wath, it very forcibly 
struck, me, that; there. exist at present: some 
totallyperroneaus , theories. respecting the/cons 
veyance of sound, and I shall be happy if you 
will, give, my, mew notions, to, the scientific 
world. through your, excellent medium, THs 

ULLDER, 

The conveyance of sound in the air has 
very'properly been compared to the ring caused 
on_the water by throwing jn a. stane ; the com. 
parison, however,.has,in a manner, been car- 
ried too,far, or. too short, just as you please. 
For, it, must, be, observed, that..she ring..is 
caused almost, only, if not.entirely, on the sur- 
face of the water, becoming less, if, not ceasing 
altogether, the deeper the stone sinks into it, 
owing ta,the resistance to.the ring by the sur- 
ronndang, water, a.resistance, which it does, not 
meet With; on,the smooth surface. 


Srephen’s, Westminster, The pulpitis ofstones: in fi chorus: after which; futurd committees 4 AOR, 
the altar-cloth was; furaished;.by Mr French, | would Hive ledmt-if not homesty,—prudence,)| Now, it is just the same, with the air: sound, 
of,Belton./ The, organ is by Holdich,\and) is | and:cddoeney, anid) diserétion, from sheit dis» lke.the ring,.on the water, is, conveyed best 
to have its-front, pipes: diapered,!- Phe chur a graces; 19/1 9% .ongolaosh oft » r¢moo}and farthest where the air presents the 
is, paved throughout with tiles.or ovo Qoutd nothingelse be nogesimfavour of come; | smoothest, and mgs} mninterrupted , surface ; 
oi) ve Jeni os SOFIE, SPBRLING): M.A, I petition, itvoulddbe po binall reconimendation whilst, within ithe (body of the air it ;megts 
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every where with resistance, the air, according 
to. the common notion, pressing equally upon 
it from all sides, and preventing that extension 
which it acquires the surface. The air, 
then, presents a surface, wherever it rests 
upon, or leans against, any body or substance. 
Thus, when cannons are fired at sea, it is not 
the water that conveys the sound to an extraor- 
dinary distance, but the suriace of the. air 
resting on the water; when the tramping of 
horses is heard ata greater distance by putting 
the ear close to the earth, than it is in, or 
through, the body of the air, it is not the earth 
that conveys the sound, but the surface of the 
air resting on it; when the end of a beam of 
timber is scratched .with.a pin, or. nail, or 
gently knocked upon, it is not the wood or the 
beam that conveys the sound. to ‘he other end, 
but the surface of the air surrounding the 


Common and trigonometrieal surveying. Levelling 


| and setting-out work. Mechanical drawing, plot- 
| ting of surveys and sections, perspective, and the 
| projection of shadows, will be taught at proper in- 
' tervals throughout the course. 
Seconp Cuass.—1. Natural and artificial 
| foundations on land and in hydraulic works :— 
concrete, béton, timber piling, coffer-dams, the 
| screw pile, pneumatic cylinders, &c. 2, Roads 
\and Railways. — Physical laws which have 
|to be considered in establishing their routes. 
Theory of gradients. Forma'ion of their surfaces. 
|The works connected with them, as earthwork, 
| fences, drams, culverts, bridges, viaducts, tunnels, 
stations, &c. Drainage of earthwork, and slips. 
| Estimating quantities, construction of prices, spect- 
' fications, and working drawings. The various 
| detail works mentioned inthe third class are con- 
| sidered in position, andworkiag drawings, estimates, 
| and specifications are made for them. Setting-out 


| curves and side-widths; levelling for gradients, 


anand 


about the value of thg dand to be taken; but he 
contended at length that_the Great Western Com. 
pany, having had to pay a.per centage on their par- 
chase-money for a forced sale, and this being a 
forced sale ikewise, that therefore the Midland Cam. 
pany ought also to pay a per centage for a forced 
sale above the total cost of the land to the Great 
Western Company. Mr. Talbot then contended 
that the Midland Company ought to pay for that 
portion of the works, such as the embankments, cut- 
tings, Xe., which they might take, and which weuld 
be so much of their work, done, and-also. that, a 
per centage should be fixed upon the price fixed for 
these works, this being also.a forced sale. He also 
stated that the bringing of the new line within the 
5 feet boundary of the Great, Western Company’s 
westernmost rail was as close as it could be brought 
with safety to the public, and woald pot ‘allow éven 





room for the signal man between’ the carriages: "He 
| likewise claimed compensation for the ‘loss of! the 
| capability to make sidings on the western side’of 


beam, the surface round the beam forming one | and the more intricate operations of field-work | their/line (which would be necessary whet they’ob. 
ring all over, and bringing it into one focus at | connected with setting-out the positions of bridges, | tained the mineral and increased agricultural traffic 


the opposite end; hence the appearance, as if 
the sound had come through the beam itself. 
It is the same with a. poker struck agaimst any 
substance to produce a sound: it is not the 
poker that conveys the sound to the ear held 
close against it, but the surface of the air by 
which it is surrounded; the poker, like other 
solid substances, does net convey the sound, but 
gives it only its quality. 1 do not know whe- 
ther they even may be called conductors, inas- 
much as for conveyance they are entirely pas- 
sive. 

If in the whispering gallery of St. Paui’s 
you speak across, you will not be heard on 
the opposite side, because the sound produced 
cannot travel the distance, meeting every where 
with resistance ; but speak close to the wall, 
and the ring produced on the surface of the 
air resting against it will immediately carry the 
sound all round, there being no resistance or 
impediment. It is not the wall that conveys 
the sound, but the surface of the air resting 
against it. Hence it follows, that the smoother 
and harder the surface of the substance agamst 
which the air rests, the better will sound be 
conveyed. On the contrary, like the ring on 
the water, if on its surface you place a sponge, 
the sponge will absorb the ring; if you hang 
the wall with a soft, porous substance, woollen 
cloth or the like, the ring of the air will be 
absorbed, and the sound propagated no far- 
ther. W. ADouPH. 





PROPOSED SCHOOL OF CONSTRUCTION 
FOR ENGINEERS. 

juence of the 
Putney College, Mr. Clegg, jun., proposes 
to establish a schvol for the purpose of pre- 
paring gentlemen about to enter the pro- 
fession of civil envineers or architects, for the 
duties of the office and-for field-work ; to give 
them a knowledge of the principles of con- 
struction, and the methods of drawing struc- 
tures for the use of artificers, and thus to 
render them useful, when articled; to prepare 
them to understand the reasons for the various 
Gimensions and dispositions of material which 
they will find in works intrusted to their 
partial charge, and so to learn practically what 
they have been previously taught theoretically. 
The instruction is proposed to be given under 
two divisions : the first for gentlemen becoming 
students without previous acquaintance with 
the subjects ; and the senior division for gentle- 
men who have gone through the courses of in- 
struction in the applied sciences at a college. 
He gives the following as an outline of the 
course of instruction to the— 


In conset 


Junror Diviston.—TarmpCrass.—tThe nature 
and properties of bricks, stones, mortars, cements, 
timber, cast-iron, wrought-iron, and the muterials 
used in construction, The methods of applying 
materials in work separately and t wether : the 
effects of position ; strength of mater al. Rules for 
determining dimensions. The mechanical powers, 
and their application to moving and hoisting creat 
weights. Strength of ropes, chains, &c. Cranes, 
scaffolding, &c. Retaining and breast walls, and 
the natural slopes of soils, &c, Square and oblique 
arches, domes, and vaults. Roofs of timber and 
iron, floors, and fire-proof buildings. Centering. 
Bridges of timber, brick, stone, and iron, their site, 
approaches, the span and figure of the arch: cir- 
cumstances regulating the choice of materials. 


&c., establishing benchmarks from which to mea- 
| sure their proper heights, &c., are practised. 

| First Crass: Draining lands, and reclaiming 
| districts from water. Machines used.— Drainage 
of Towns and Buildings. — Water-works; the 
sources of supply. Reservoirs: distribution. 
‘Theory of the discharge of fluids through pipes. 
Intermittent and high-pressure systems. Water 


| which he considered would result from the opening 
| of the South Wales lines), and also for the loss of 
| the power for landowners to make private lines ap- 
|proaching the railway, and for constructing. of 
| bridges, &c. Mr. Talbot spoke of a minute of an 
| agreement drawn up in 1842, by which the Midland 
was to pay 60 per cent. of the tolls arising on this 
part of the line for travelling over it, but this agree- 


supply for detached houses.—Weill-sinking and | ment was not executed, and its terms were subse- 


boring. — Artesian wells. —Gas-works : 
ture and Distribution of Coal-Gas,’’ the improve- 
ments. that have been made since its publication 
being noticed. Works connected with the sanitary 
condition of towns, &c. Canals, and the improre- 


ment of Rivers —General laws determining the 
point where river navigation should end, and where 
Choice of route for 


canals should commence. 
canals. Feeders, reservoirs, summit level, locks, 
cross-section. River work: operations before de- 
ciding oa means of improvement. 
and bars. 
on the channels of rivers. 

recks. Blasting under water. 


Dredging : 


Diving-bell. Har- 


bours and Docks. —Effects of tides and waves upon 


| a line of coast. Groynes, sea defences, break waters, 
the positions of harbours of refuge. Tidal harbours, 
piers, jetties. Docks, dock entrances and gates, 
effects of backwater. Surveys connected with 
hydraulic works. Coast surveys. 

| Making plans and sections of rivers. 
tion, construction of towers, 

| timber. 

| of reflectors and refracting lenses. 

{ 





ARBITRATION FOR LAND BETWEEN 
RAILWAYS. 

AN important arbitration was 

Wednesday week at 


dissolution of | 


ested. 


out, under their Act of 


Stonehouse. 


as far west as Bristol. 


Me. Talbot, for the Great Western, set out by 
expressing the unwillingness of the company to give 


up the land in question, which, however, was about 
to be forced from them by an Act of Parliament. 


The Great Western Company were there for the 
jury to fix the price of several pieces of land onthe 


side of their rails, containing 22a. 3r. 28p. and 
lying along the line between this city and Stone- 
house-bridge ; and also to obtain compensation for 
the damage they should sustain by reason of the 
carrying out of an Act of Parliament obtained by 
the Midland Company for the laying down of a new 
line. The question the jury would have to try was 
by no means confined to the physical abstraction of 
the land, but it likewise embraced compensation to 
the party for the injury and loss he sustained by 
reason of the abstraction of the land against his 
will. Mr. Talbot then entered into some narrative 
details, and proceeded to state that the Midland 
Company had offered for the purchasing of these 
23 acres of land 4,600/.; and for the damage the 
sum of Is. The average cost price of land for rail- 
way purposes throughout the kingdom was about 


200/. per acre, and therefore the 4,600/. would be 


subjects | 
taken from Mr. Clegg’s work on the ‘* Manufac- | 


Origin of shoals 
The effects of weirs, embankments, &Xc. | 
excavating | 


Soundings. 

Beacons, | 1,3801. ; 
Floating Lights and Lighthouses.—Choice of posi- 
stone, metal and 
The modes of lighting and arrangement 


decided on 
the Shirehall, Glou- 
cester, in which the Great Western and the 
Midland were the railway companies inter- 
The subject-matter in dispute was the 
price to be paid to the Great Western Company 
for the land by the side of their line which is 
required by the Midland Company for carrying 
1848, the construction 
of a narrow gauge line between the city of 
Gloucester and the termination of their line at 
In fact, it involved the carrying 
out of an unbroken narrow gauge line from 
the north through Birmingham and Gloucester 


quently altered, to the payment of an annual rent 
of 11,0002. for twenty years, of which period six 
and a-half years had expired. When the Act em- 
powering the Midland Company to lay dowa: their 
line was passed, the Government made it, binding 
that this annual rent should be continued ,till the 
end of the term; and it was now insisted that at 
the expiration of that time, if the payment of the 
annual rent was discontinued, the Midland Com- 
pany would fiave to return to their old agreement 
| of paying 60 per cent. out of the accruing tolls. 

Amongst the witnesses then called on’ ‘the 
part ~of the Great Western Company were’ Mr. 
Hall, of Cirencester, surveyor, Mr. Brunel, and 
the secretary, also Mr. Jellicoe, actuary - tothe 
Kagle Assurance Society, the last of whom: stated 
, that he had calculated what would be the. present 
value of an annuity of 9,000/, a year (an amount 
of. loss attested previously), accrueable at thirteen 
years; it would be 93,206/.; twenty-three.scres, at 
2002., 1,600. ; 30 per cent, for compulsory sale, 
cost of works, 7,9662.; 30 per cent. for 
compulsory sale, 1,5937.; loss of side lines, 5,0002.; 
loss of communication with landlords, 3,0002.; 
together (without the annuity), 23,5397, 

Mr. Alexander, Q.C., then replied on’ behalf of 
the Midland Company. He dilated on the natare 
of the claim which the Great Western had set up, 
aud that although they were now receiving on this 
piece of line alone 9,000/, a year profit, and would 
continue to receive 11,5004. a year profit after the 
new line was made uatil the end of the period of 
twenty years, yet that they should have brought 
Mr. Jellicoe there to estimate the per-centage re- 
version at the end of that period at 93,0007. He 
contended that the real objection to the sale arose 
from an apprehension of loss of traffic. The 
minute of the agreement of 1842 he contended was 
incorporated in the binding agreement of 1843; but 
if the Great Western Company thought proper to 
iry the question of the receipt of the 60 per cent. 
of the tolls accruing to the Midland Company on 
this part of the line, they could do so at the expira- 
tion of the present agreement. 

In summing up, the learned Assessor gaye his 
opinion that the present was not the time or place 
for that question to be considered, and the jury 
agreeing in this opinion, at the request of the coun- 
sel on either side, it was withdrawn. Mr. Whit- 
a then explained the other parts of the claim ; 
an 

the jury found a verdict for 2,500/. for the 
land, and 3,000/. damages. 

[For a pretty full report of this case we must 
refer to the Gloucester Chronicle of the 16th inst. | 


i 





Ikon Monumenr.—In the Baptist Chapel 
at Jamaica is a monument in iren to an apostle 
of negro emancipation —the Rev, William 
Knibb. It isto-be-ereeted-on a column or 
flizht of three stone steps, the base of 
which will be fourteen feet, the second eleven, 
the third ten, and. upon which will. rest 


the base of the ironwork of the monument. 
The monument itself is formed by four square 
plates of iron, and there are four iron columns 
at the corner of each square, supporting an 
iron plate, on which rests an. urn, with the 
figure of a flame issuing therefrom. 
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Books. 


On the Amendment of the Law and Practice of 
Letters Patent for Inventions. By Tuomas 
Wesster, Esq., M.A,, F.R.S., Barrister- 
at- Law, author of ‘The Law and Practice and 
Reports of Patents for Inventions.” London: 
Chapman and Hall, 1851. 

Tuts is a very tunely review of the subject of 

patent law amendment, with various ‘useful 

suggestions, and it would be well if our legis- 
lators, previous to next session, would get at 
the pith of this important question by a ‘careful 
perusal of some such easily-mastéered outline 
of the whole subject. 

As it respects poor inventors, this writer 
remarks on the injustice of the present system, 
that ‘It bas. been asserted that there are no 


inventions worth prosecuting which do not find | 


some person to take them up and supply the 
requisite capital: this, however, is denied by 
others of great experience; but this is alto- 
gether foreign to the real question—namely, 
the inability of the poor inventor to obtain 
protection, and the obstruction to the course 
of invention from the consciousness of inability 
to obtain a patent except with the assistance of 
a capitalist, who may impose his own terms. 
If the success of a poor inventor, who may 
fortunately have met with a liberal capitalist, 
or who may have obtained an independence by 
means of his invention, notwithstanding nu- 
merous disadvantages, be an incentive to others, 
the struggle which he endured is not without 
its warnings, and the testimony of masters who 
have been in the habit of making liberal ar- 


rangements respecting the inventions of per-- 


sons in their employ is conclusive as to the 
effect of the present system in repressing 
invention. 

The knowledge on the part of the workman 
that the saving out of his ordinary earnings, 
accumulated during a very short time, would 
be sufficient to enable him to create property 
in an invention the result of his ingenuity, 
could not fail to stimulate his exertions and to 
ericourage his endeavours after advancement, 
while the consciousness of utter inability to 
effect this under the present system can- 
not fail to check and suppress such exer- 
tions.” 

The working of “ The Protection of Inven- 
tions Act” of the present year, whereby 
provisional protection is given to patentable 
inventions, has already suggested some con- 
siderations of importance, it appears. Nu- 
merous inventors have availed themselves of 
its provisions, and the public exhibition they 
have thereby been enabled to make of their 
inventions to persons of skill, knowledge, and 
capital, without prejudice to the validity of 
letters patent thereafter granted, during the 
term of such provisional protection, has shown 
to many of such exhibitors that their projects 
are neither new nor practicable, and thus pre- 
vented the expenditure of money in obtaining 
legal rights which would have been altogether 
invalid. The experience of the working of 
that Act, as remarked by the present author, 
leads to the conclusion that public exhibition 
of matured inventions, coupled with provi- 
sional protection for a limited time, will effect 
much towards checking the creation of invalid 
legal rights, and promoting the real interests 
of inventors and the progress of invention ; and 
that if the provisions of that Act were extended, 
so as to allow of the public use of the inven- 
tion during that limited period, the most bene- 
ficial consequences would result. 


The Family Friend. Vol. IV. London: 
Houlston and Stoneman, 1851. 
Tuts ‘volume contains the samme amount of 
pleasant and instructive reading as those which 
have preceded it, and has our warm approval. 





Suraveyorsuips. — The corporation of 
Reading have affixed their common seal to the 
appointment of Mr. Francis Hawkes, jun., 
architect, as borough surveyor.——Fifteen of 
the candidates for the surveyorship of Black- 
burn have been selected for final decision, as 
*the more eligible of the candidates.” Five 


of the applicants for the assistant surveyorship | 


have also been selected. 


sMiscetianga. 


Guipes In THE Great Exnipirion.— 
The other day a juror, wishing to find a par- 
ticular class in the Great Exhibition, politely 
asked, as he passed, one of two persons who 
sat at the “Guides? Desk” in the south 
transept, where it was. The person addressed 
replied shortly, he “did’nt know.” Not 
know, said the juror? Upon which the second, 
in a very insolent tone, exclaimed, “‘ We pro- 
vide. guides for those who want them, and 
| anything we tell you here must be paid for,” 
|with other observations of equally improper 
'eharacter. The juror obtained their names 
and premised to report them to the Executive, 








they would not permit such conduct to be 
exhibited with impunity. We pity the simple 
countryman or countrywoman committed to 
the gentle mercies of such fellows as these. 
We should like to hear Lord Granville talk to 
them. 

STratve or THE DRAINAGE IN LAMBETH.— 
A correspondent, “‘ T. A..C.,” complains of the 
injury he and his family are suffering in their 
health from the improper state of the drainsin 
'Holland-street. The landlord’s agent, he 
states, was willing to provide a proper trap if 
ordered by the Sanitary Board to doso. Our 
correspondent wrote, as he informs us, to the 
Board, and was called on by some one who 
seemed to know nothing about it—could not 
tell what a trap to a drain was, and thought 
an untrapped drain all right and proper. ‘Lhe 
matter is still im statu quo, and our corre- 
spondent desires to know what next to do. 
We would suggest his application to the 
Central Board of Health. 

Row.ety ReGts.—The nailers’ strike still 
continues. A correspondent of the Birming- 
ham Journal denies that the men have de- 
manded a higher rate of wages. “ The simple 
facts,” he says, “are that some of the Dudley 
masters having commenced paying their men 
by alist made in 1842, which was a reduction 
of from 10 to 25 per cent. upon the list they 
had been paid by up to that time (the 12th of 
July last), other masters attempted a 10 per 
cent. reduction on all other sorts of forged nails 
they bouglit, and the nailers thinking that if 
those masters were allowed to pay their men at 
that price other masters would soon follow 
them, considered it their duty to commence a 
general strike. Although the strike was not 
general at first, it every day becomes more 
general,” 

Instrrute or Bririsu ArcHITrects.—On 
the 18th was held the concluding conver- 
sazione at the Institute of Architects, when 
Hierr Zanth, honorary member, explained a 
series of drawings of the Wilbelma, a country 
seat of the King of Wurtemberg, which he has 
recently erected. It. is inthe Arabian style, 
The drawings were very interesting examples of 
minute finishing. At the same meeting, Herr 
Jong exhibited a series of designs for the re- 
storation of one of the Rhine Castles. The 
execution of the design was prevented by a 
death, and we will not say we are sorry for it. 

Division or Trapes.—Sir,—I am glad 
to see your remarks are often as “ bread thrown 
upon the waters.” Great pleasure must be 
given to many by finding architects dividing 
their estimates.* The mason, the carpenter, 
the bricklayer, the plumber, &c. should con- 
tract for their several trades’ work, and the 
business will be done in a workmanlike man- 
ner, overlooked by the dest judges of each 
trade, the several masters.—[] 

Fatt or BuritpinGs.— For some time 
past,” says the Norfolk Chronicle, “a number 
of men have been employed in repairing the 
church of St. Martin’s, at Palace. A great 
deal of work in the way of repairs, both 
interior and exterior, had been done up to 
Saturday Jast, when the men observed that one 
of the pillars of an arch was giving way. 
They therefore began to prop it up, but found 
that its fall was inevitable. The men, sixteen 
in number, had searcely time to rush out of 
the building when the pillar and the greater 
part of the arch which it supported fell, 


| organ. 


} 
| 


| cussion. 
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bringing with it the roof of the chancel, and 
the roof forcing out the walls on one side, the 
whole fell with a great crash. The church is 
now a mass of ruins.”——On the day previous 
at Thetford, the steeple of St. Cuthbert’s 


| chureh fell on the roof of the building, carry- 


ls 


ing away one of the arches and destroying the 
The church is very old, and it js 
feared has been rendered unsafe by the con- 
It is built of flint and freestone, and 


has been frequently repaired. 


| 


Hearts anpd Hovuses.—Here is a frag- 
ment from the diary of an American speculator 
in house lots :—“ What more precious offering 


/ean be laid upon the altar of a man’s heart, 


* Vide contracts for St. George’s Hall, Bradford. | 


than the first love of a pure, earnest, and 


| which we trast he will do, as we are satisfied affectionate girl, with undivided interest in 


eight eorner-lots, and fourteen three-story 
houses ?” 

QuEENSTOWN Harsovur.—The screw-pile 
lighthouse now building on the Spit Bank, by 
the Messrs. Mitchell, from the designs of Mr. 
George Halpin, engineer to the Commissioners 
of Irish Lights, is progressing rapidly. The 


| piles areall fixed, reaching above high water, 


and upon them the top pillars are now being 
placed which are to support the lightkeeper’s 
dwelling, at an elevation of 17 feet above high 
water. {t is expected that the building will be 
completed before November. 

GurrTa Percwa Typrs.—Seeing in a late 
number of Tum ButLpeR that notice is made 
of gutta percha stereotypes as well as gutta 
pereha matrices, and that they are printing (? 
with the same at the Great Exhibition, I 
beg to state that the use of gutta percha for 
block or type printing is the subject of a 
patent of mine, dated 12th May, 1846. I have 
no objection to the parties making use of the 
invention at the Great Exhibition, but beg to 
state that I shall not suffer any portion that 
may infringe my patent to be used by any 
person or in any way without my permission. 

RK. W. Srevier. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

* Tnrentions.”’—We have received five letters this week 
from poor inventors seeking assistance. It is out of our 
power to advise. 

** Screens,” —We must avoid theological controversies. 
The spirit shown by some of the writers who have ad- 
dressed us on this subject would light fresh fires in purified 
Smithfield. 

8. W.” (we are sorry that we cannot advise), ** P. D.” 
(ditto), * A. A.” (ditto), “J. P.,” “. f..” “Me. Gi 
Fete Me a ae ee Oe 
“G. W. C.” (declined with thanks), “ A. P.” (ditto), 
“0, B.A.’? (ditto), * C. 8,” * T..H. BH.” “WE. EB.” 
Blisworth, “J. H.” (thanks), ““W. H. B.,” “C. D.” 
Denton (the *“ Walhalla” named was of a very different 
character and need not be sought for), “ R. and a 
OW. A. “W.T.” “GH. «3. i.” (shall tear fom 
us), “ Tabitha” (shall appear), ‘“‘ W. A.” (ditto), “A 
Constant Reader.” 

Books and Addresses.”"—We have not time to point out 
books or find addresses. 





ADBVERTISEMEUTS. 
SYRIAN LADIES and MUSICIANS.— 


he first Syrian performers who have appeared in London 
(the Syro Lebanon Company’, receritly arrived from Aleppo, now 
illustrate their Manners, Customs, Costumes, and Voeal and In 
struments! Music. and reeite tales from the Arabian Nights. at 
the LAKGE CKRIGINAL DLORAMA of the HOLY LAND, 
Ezyptian Hall, daily, at 3 and & Admission,is.; Pit Is 6d. ; Stalls 
2s. 6d. EGYPTIAN HALL, Piceadiily 
TTT ’ 
NOLOSSEUM.—Change of Panoramas.— 
The original and extraordinary PANORAMA of LONDON, 
painted by Mr. Parris, will be EXHIBITED with the other splen- 
did features of this Establishment, entirely re-embellished. daily 
from half-past Ten till Five. The grand PANOKAMA of PARIS 
y NIGHT, by Danson and Son, from Seven till half-past Ten 
10st admired music from Two till Five, and during the 
. when the conservatories, saloons, &c., are brilliantly il!n- 
minated. Admission, day or evening, 2s; children and sehvols 
half-price. CYCLORAMA, Albany-street, admission Is. A grand 
moving Panorama of Lisbon and the Earthquake in 1755 is ex- 
hibited daily at One and Three, and in the evening at half-past 
Seven and Nine o'clock, illustrated by appropriate music on the 
w grand Apollonicon. Children and « s half-price. 
» ¥ * "yr ~ r ’ Y 

cu E GREAT EXHIBITION and the 
ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION,—AN the most 
interesting deposits at the Great Extibition will, im turn, be 
lectured on at the Royal Polytechnic Institution —The present 
lectures are by J. H. Pepper, Esq.. on the Mimerals and Base 
Metals in the Great Exhibition, and their connection with the pos- 
sibility of Transmutation— Popular Lecture by Dr. Bachhoffner on 
the recent Total Eclipse of the Sun. with splendid Diagrams, 
showing the appearances which actually occurred on the line 
of Totality.—The great economy of Cooking by Gas explained.— 
A Lecture on the History of the Harp, by Frederick Chatterton, 
Esq., with Vocal Llastrations —T wo Series of splendid Dissolvine 
Views.—Diver and Diving Beil, &c, &c.— Admission, 1s. ; Schools, 
I[alf-price. Open daily from half-past ten till five, and every 

evening from seven till half-past ten. 





















GREAT EXHIBITION. CLASS 25. 
yw “Dp ’ , +a 
OYAL PORCELAIN WORKS, 
WORCESTER. ESTABLISHE! A. D. 175. 
MESSRS. CHAMBERLAIN and CO., 
Manafacturers to her Majesty and the Royal Family, 
Beg to inform the Nobility, Gentry, and Public, that their Works 
and New Show Rooms are open for the inspection of visitors daily 
from nine a.m. to six p.m. 

Cards of admissiou to be had on application at the office of the 
manufactory, Diglis-street, Worcester, and the principal hotels in 
the town. 

y orvester, June, 1851 
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SHE (BUILDER. [Aveusr 23, 1851, 




















ITHOGRAPHY/ AND ENXGRAN ING 9s 
Bstate! Plas, Drawings of Mavhinery) Manufacturers’ 
terns, Landscapes and Portraits, Show Cards, Cir cular Letters, &e., 
Bankers’ Notes and Cheques, Cat tes, Bilis of Exchange anc i 
Lading, Invoices, Cards, kc. and every jodesbription of Engraving 
ithos: tap hing, by the first artists and workmen. at the lowest 
current rate of chargés + WATBHiLUW and SUNS, 65 to 
London-w all, London. 


YOMPE rirfoNn sie her DR: WINGS, 
Mr, THOMAS S BOYS, Metiber of the New Society of 

and wenee of The Pictureseae Arehj; 
fv rand of © London 2$ it a 





Paintets = Water eg 
tecture of Paris, G at: 

reices iu Tintin snck. Jonids, Landsompes, 
Rent te Prota the long éx ae he has ha 
such subjects, he is alls aware of thé pe ca ¥ Gestaley 
to be attended to. Drawings and Gesigns riReae superior 
manuer.— Address, Mr. BOYS, 24, Albany-st Rezent’s-park. 


yECORATIY E PAINTIN 
dot iE Pee ta b ant gether rag by fir ey 


Jets of Paintime ; wiigse works'nag be feeh in the prince 
publie buildings of the met et inform Kis patrons 
Ardiritects in particular, éonsideratiycint ony } 
Establishment, and is now enab Med to undertake; om cle shurtest! | 

notice, the embellishment of privateland public bivtsdinegs, in ey | 
part of the United Kingdom) om the Gust reagonalile fering; dnd in | 
any of the @lussical, Mediwvah or Modern Stylea+- ‘Apply 40 
F. RANG, Decorative. A reist.o$, Rallmall, Landon 


a ee 

















bane we | 


ie NTED, a , SMALL: HOUSE, or SEMIS) 


DETAOHED R@SIDENCE, by a ee ee. is 
omer yt may. 


feito a Poaiiny 6 


Suryeyor, 34d who. im 
de vot a Peonth acres 


vended dei ad 


abd-terrace, Reysington 





rpHovor ITE 44x SNL by ¥ Deikhap |, er PR eee Leg ‘ea i 

Np een omits, uwsed'a few times, and ‘fs Of first-rate descr A} 

fun. Pr ce Yndderate To be sten at the Office of “The Builder,” PAN, angorporakes wander the 7 and. &/Viet. bf ae ca 

York ‘street, Covent- gar den. ™ esa gran ‘ange rrncetagninst loss of life or persona f 

7 salvar patie sr tbe whist Wier, Whe-feliowing Gea 
Vers #0 aesuear why ae FY 

vaten ai yen i pote covery polity Of 10485 At ODL, 11. ¥ fh 
(WM) for 24 "4 


x rae fe, ermprirs te wr WTA’. 4. a 








Eas H ALLL MORTAR (MIM, 
f 1a RED MAE BS. HOW SALE “Aldine! Gripdin 

and Mortar Mill, w ymay benrorked by 

likewise.a pair of Ja 1 wi 


te bal 
a. ee wy to MED IN and i RLF BREWERS. DISTILLER 


friars-road, ae the above may be — HE’ 


ee HA ttt tat hy SED. VICTUALLERS’. DISTILLER 8: 
“Mil ILLS, y Sy AMy for: SAL En shige Basu RANGE and LOAN ‘ahd ENDOW MENP GoM. 


i) Gas white ar any portion’ of the MACHINE! ¥ for * NY: 
W hin ¥ ia prepated to quant podicies. cau al Rind of 
SERRA SAW Bo: Gormmptete, consisting of \n' }tig sprewart Bg Le at Able tee Se eadentinaiedaiaan 


Steam curt A w frames bey 
econ eden tae anil boRors nerd atten, vertionl hw fr bets diate aud-deferred anauitics-and ——— edition ‘er ‘et 


iorse or steam power ; 
ali the drivtng-edar 


Bugineers, 92, Black- Fitbons dred biige 








drama, wheels. bands: &el Apply to MEDWIN and, AL. , otherwise. 
the G8 BU chtriarsrhad, where # ole br rie WE keen.” (| Gneef the dis f thj 
San A powerta portalde st SAM: ENUINE, on AV WHEDLS vd td oad * Sead heboeben | tsi thal a we Fay 
™ BE Ber. | every kin if ip Da ah of scrident 
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) Spe ean pyres! eT oe 
T°. BE SOLD,:an established JOBBENG | 
I 


SUSAN ESS gt the Weston. —Pox particulars address E., 


Office of " The Bunldeg,” 1, York-street, Covent Garden, .- 


OURTH: RATE. HOU isis. “in: téerrates of, 

uniform elevation, ape afrahe fe be eokimenced by builders 
at Michacimas next.and it is desipgblp ¢ A bere enn proceed | 
atthe same time. It is, thetctore.} pro —~ :, 

“Recent cuca oe a aa BA 

SU years 5 Broun ny api . u te 

sstree here & A a 4 
Sher part oa Io anrect to¥ Zo™M anno and oe | 
Lithorraphers, Ch gee at 


TO BU ILDERS AND ‘OTHERS, 


DESIRABLE PLOTS of FREEHOLD 


LAND TO BE LET on Building Leases, fy nimety-one” 
years, af moderate groupé-rents, situgte at New Peckham, St. 
Giless, Camberwell. The site is elicible- and hrealtliy; the «ay"| 
stratam is gravel. - ASH ABY ANCED to any extent! on the 
buildings as they proteed.—Por io and further einai: 
apply to Mr. JOHN. ST MMONS, 33 , Eastcheap, City. 


UILDING LAND.—TO BE LET, on 
Building Leases, several PLOTS of FRERUOLD LAND, 
for the Erection of fourand six-roomed Houses, ina commanding | 
situation, near the Vic varie (orks permet We tighict of Kovtpobare 
nd Ed ton, near the way jon, where zo 
and Edmonton, vesy oe pariealnie. to Ms WinkiSSOk, 
Timber Merchant, 186, Shoreditch. 














UILDING GROUND, West Brixton.— 


TO BE LET on Lease for in veats, about § acres of valuable ( 
FREEHOLD GROUND cor . ots a3 desired), situatio 
wroun4-rent moderate, walegt le for seabndl or three Meee 4 4 
residences. Brick crt} if tak cen im one lot on certasn conditions 
Particulars at Mr, ¥ VATSON’S Offices. 39, Manchester-street, Man-:| 
chester-square.—ALSO. some valuatlé PREEHOLD GROUND, 
at West Cheam, at moderate rent, 500 yards only from the Statien 
on the Epsom Line, TQ BE ‘LET or SOLU. { 
| 


. 
O BE LET, term 100 years, CARCASES! 
and BUIL DING PRONTAGES, situate in a, ROAD; | 
UPPER HOLLOWAY, between Motloway-réad and Tollington 7 
ark. Also, Careases and Building Frontages,'near tte Edn 
ields, Queen’s-ruad, Dalston. term ninety-five years Por furt as 
particulars apply to Mr. TATLOCK, Surve ats Shrablan srond 
Fatseon + or Measrs. OV BRTON aud HUGHES, Solititors, 25 Old | | 
Jewry. 


1 AN FS 


TO BULLDERS, SPECULATORS, AND OTHERS. 
O BE LET, the remaining portion of al 


ee f 4 fi be d b 

containi ng a frontage o 0u » fee 28 

the erection of fim §-class tig © levi Lipide lian 
Lea-bridge Station on the Share ounties ilway, fox a ter: 
of 99 years, at easy ground-rents. Money advanced on séctrity of ; 
the buildings.—-For plans nad eve every, information, apply to Mr. G. 
ARBER, hove me Leyton, 


41-4 ti _— 4 


Tv al 
JERMYN N-STREET. — TO BE LET, on 
SE, from Christwias, 1851, for twenty-one years, the 
HOUSE and PREMISES, numbered 87, on the south side of Jer- 
myn-street. St. James’s. A Committee of Governors will meet at 
Bridewell Hospital, New Bridge-street. Blackfriars, on Monday, 
the Sth day of September next, at Twelve o'clock precy, to re- | 
ceive offers for the above premises. Tenders sealed and indorsed 
“ Tender for Premises in Jermyn-street.” must be delivered at the | 
Clerk’s Offices, Bridewell Hospital, before twelve o'clock, on the | 
Sth of September next, and the persons who offer are to be in | 
attendance. The Committee do not pledge themselves to accept | 
the highest or any tender.—For further particulars apply to | 
SIDNEY SMIRKE, Esy., Architect, 24, Berkeley-square. Fr 





{ 














ec el 7 | 
ESIRABLE BUILDING GROUND.-— | 
TO BE S80LD or LET, on Building Leases, on 

eligible terms, the remaining portion of the DAGNALL’S PARK | 
ESTATE, CKOYDON, Surrey, in lots averaging 50 feet frontage. 
This estate is situate in_a most desirable neighbourhood, about 
halfa-mile from the Norwood and Croydon Stations ‘of the | 
Brighton and South-Eastern Railway. It has been laid out for 
the erection of detached and semi-detached villas, for which it is 
peculiarly adapted. The roads are made, and money will be ad- 
vanced to builders if required—For particulars apply to Mr. 
WILLIAM WALLEN, Jun., Architect and Surveyor, 14, Basin 
hall-street, City, and Greenwich ; ; and to purchase lots, to Mr. a 
PALMER, Auctioneer, Change-alley, Cork. 


DESIRABLE BUILDING LAND.—The E 


NORTHUMBERLAND PARK ESTATE, Tottenham, | 
Middlesex, consisting of about FIFTY ACRES, !situated within 
five minutes’ walk of the Marsh-lane Station of the Northern 
and Kastern Railway. is now laid out for the erection of detached 
and semi-detached Villas. The site is most eligible, being particu- 
larly healthy, and commanding extensive views. The substratum 
is gravelly, and residences of the description proposed are much 
required. Besides the railway, there 1 constant omnibus com- | 
munication with London. The roads and sewers are in course of 
formation. Term of leases, 9 years. Ground-rents a pportioned 
Money advanced.—for particulars apply to Mr. WILLIA 

P| ALLEN, jun., Architect and Surveyor, 14, Basinghall-street, 

City, and Greenwich. 
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bey cs half. evant 4 bes at TL or’ ie! WORKING: 
on the square inch, without burstin re sma a - PPTCR 2 ‘HANGER, tr. ; 
inrtov feet, ant the chinlaine de mip by Jeet ee avy arated nas aT ees nls | BRANCH 0 Peover F ee ster om TON 
messages in lieu of RR. , P MAGte waAE Subscription a ur of on iz 
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ININGCOMMON patacenmens as ARON 
-: BADIA WOOD, colours: «Por: gpetimens vf thd 

bye pt hlie anaes referred tu the WOODWORK of the GR 
| EXit TPLOW. “and qbertieuladly: the ENTIRANCH POURE: 


NS, pds thbote nuded. iad rtabsrogh | 


ee xh eolon 
say aaayiTS Thu rate of gubeortptiom wilt ‘not Inctense as tHe! Catittitit 
papel to the outers ba ein ane xarvish; wand w 
| vacehe ¢ 


) } grows older, but the same weekly amount paid at the 
Herson to introduce.and 


the attention of the public, meut will he qontinned th 
wh] Wreaths hatieat wood, 89 ie er Orns forth h the oma} “Siiberritidrs aya ninho tn pias dibscraftde) bi ‘as to 
e > att) im, any u se 0 th uu Safbee ent: bo bane 
attificial imitation,— Prepare apa eolg hy HENEK erie TENS | | Pounds, na eee 6 Hiltite ip eee oe, 
54, SGynford street. Blackfrians-rea¢ APs 


HE. .METALLIC PAINT, produced 
the PATENT ALKALI COMPANY, Taup heen extensive 
|—— for severdi years on farm buildings. iron bridges, roofs, hnd 


shipping, &c., and it is universally pets «oO. 
| Songhee Hh ts tsa tbe she sedent, aul 6 ihiad Le " LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY ibe 
¢ ‘on, Abe’ Kime, anu I nomen, cpmet anthe ordina “A CE IS HERE GIVEN, bas of 
| patrita, Pine black. 2 pet ton, rab 1 Dupe Rrewn, 0k per ton, ‘| D per cent, (less income ta f the nid. ~ coma beaters 
Company’s Offices, 1, New Broad- pr t, Loudor the § Hod wih be PA YABLE at oy ye ce on non eS 
JOHN A WEST, Secre Bev cretary. NESDAY, the goth aay wha A iguss t 
Key OR Pant 
| ferred by an Act 





Cal taotise cad at the hotises of 8 ee eget ohm 
| seriptions, ! a i ¥ id 


on 0 oom unications relative to the assurinde of mame 
can be attended to unless addoessed to Mr, Sone 
iy Moe y Yee a — ‘Change, Wellington-street _North, 
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'LE RICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 








& consequence of the @ powers con- 


CLASS IL-—CHEMICAYT AND PHARMACEUTICAL Raines ni ate the session of 1550, the proricione of 
PRODUCTS which came into operation on. the Ist. of lest mo 


AMP WALLS. —_ NEW ELASTIC | |x and privileges will acorne to all persons NOW ASS SUNT to to an 
PAINT, an effectual remedy inside or ont ; will dry ina} | extent Dopeldipog he. bs Gexizod, Grom saget m o@ieat.: | Nhe 

w hours. and mav be immedintely papered over if desired. o~ set gr besly t os gh aor os ol Prospectanta he 
NEATENT MINERAL ZINC PAINTS PS, i foraluable for’ cheap- procured (free oO EOE Heike eee Rendent Sporty 

ness, beauty, and permanence, ry 8E stand an 

climate, and are’ well catentated for exm tation White, Stone, } Lon sate Rad oo — wo Bane i, 

HILLIPS’S PATENT FIRE 

ANNIHILATOR COMPANY.—NoOTICE TS REBY 

GOLVEN, that no further Ro) fot Shares in his Coton 





PATENT LIQUID CEMENT, REA DY FOR USE on the} 
fronts of houses, only one-eighth the cost of off paint; for beauty 
prewminent, giving the appearané® of fine-cut stone. “In casks of 


lowt, Yowt., and 3 cit, at 8§., 15s, a0d Zs each Casks return. | Will be recerved atter PURSDAY, the 2nd day of Septem her ag 
| ahh By order of the Board. J. EL B. CURTIS, Se 

G. BELL and Co., Steam Mills;’2,' Wellington-street, Goswell- | Office and Denot of the Fire Annfhilator Company, 
street, London. 105. Leadenhall-street, City, 








Pure Whe’ ZINC PANT maven | IRKBECK PERMANENT BUILDING 


factured from the Vieille Manian Company's white oxide | SOUIEVY. Offiees+-Tiondon Mechanics’ Institution, 
of zine ; pers Jectly he from ali peremeos qualities, is onaffedted’ | & vuthan pt on- buildings, Chaneety -lane. 
y sea ‘water, sulp! eet hy« rats ahi: any of the Fase, { Shares, 502, Monthly subseription, és. 6d. Entratice-fee, 2s. 6d. 
1a) here-whtite-lgad; inti will 
( AEE Tseiaine, tron cn SY | WLLYLAM LOYD I KAIROR, Racrnaul fg 


v rec ay ended for iron- work. — 





by JOHN NS, §. Cre 
tr mer Landa, HES WARS EH, Ot HO, CERO Lawter fort DE DLEY STUART MP.” 
- - 1 The Right Hon. C. BV kdl BUS, MP. 
URE PATENT WHITE ZINC Eas Chiara RET ape ie Mal) 
the Vi Mining <4 alent! 4.» VPI ; 
Cobvibady Neen atesbuk Probricebat rin Pc hitdatd ys a Valentine Kiight, Wei» VF 1,0L 


ae rae - 


late ore White Zinc Company. in, France ana TY, 0 1). oa lceeeeenteneieemenn 
per ie to Sateen ‘op. a large scale, the WHITE OXIDE ‘OF “Zine, 

‘and of a quality which can enly be mannfaetured 
with Me by rom the mines in Belginm. Patent White Comal 
Paint is superior, in every respect, to white lead paint. It isex 

| Linely free Doe intluebides, ata is una fi¢epdd [by se 
esides, it preserv 

tx original colour, which White Lead Paifit does not, White | 
eae "ia cause —_ of those ravages, fuvatiably engendered by | 
white Te: upon the human frame ;_meither painters? clfolj > halt 
paralys Sis, &c &ei, fo which dangerous complaints the workme HEST ER and HOL YHE AD RAI 

who manufacture and use it, are subject, and te which persorts —HEDUCTION 6f FARES.~0n and after: 

whe inhabit newly-painted apartments arealso liaMe. A spurions | August Ist, 1851, Passengers will be hooked through and aie 
article haying been introduced in the market, under the vame of | at the following Fares.which include the passage money between 
White Zine Paint, the public is cautioned against it, because, | Kingstown and Holyhead, either by the buats of the Chester aud 
when adniterated. it beeomes ia very inferior paint, instead ofa) Holyhead, or of the Gity of Dub lin Companies >— 

first-rate one.--For further particulars and_prospectiises, apply to | . 

Mr. H. F. SCH MOL, General Agent for England and Scotland, | St ee Te 


WITT Ewart. Esq 
John Themaashiecs. Eo 


EE BWA CTE . 
Arthire Somtctiey Bey MAS RAG! | a) 
Sabstription Meetings the secu 4 spews in cach month, 
Prospectuses eae | on mapelication 
TS Bu WWE NSCROET Manager. 





res =e Company's Offices,12, Manchester-buildimgs, Westminster- Is: Cl. Qnd CL ist CL and'¢}. 
dee; and for nupply. of matevial and prices, at Messrs, CHAS. | : : a ad os dh 8. 4. 
buy AUX ana CO.'S, 62, King William-street, City. | London...... mo. 0 ‘ & . 


Between 


SB } Birmingham 4) 6 ..30 6 ., 60 0 
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UBBUCK’S PATENT WHITE ZIN@) =! Gimeno LS 
PAINT.—This elegant white, the favourite pigment of the ect fF Ah - 
ancients, has been used by artists through suc ante bonsratiqnd. RETURN TICKETS between Dublin, Liverpool, Chester, Man- 
and is still known to the members of the Royal Academy under | Chester. and Birmingham, will be available for the Return Journey 
the old name of Permanent White. Moderi: decorators could | for SEVEN days after date of issue. Those between Dublin and 
rarely aftord this expensive article even for the delicate tracery of | London FOURTEEN days. 
their most costly works. Depa arture from King sts wh. 


Three vears since the proprietors placed their manufacture on a | Arrival in London. 


6 am. xpress. 
loge eanie, and offered it ata price to compete with White Lead | | 1 0pm, a he 2 PA paced 
pain 73) po. Mail, . 
The successful introduction of this paint, and its eonfessed en- Departure f : in Dra 
periority over every other paint hitherto known, broucht forward fr in oa eg pray p= ete 
various imitations. } *5 0 rx pre 8 y 
These inferior productions, frequently made from zine ores, con- | 8 45 cae Ma n *” uae 
taining gulphyr, lead, arsenic, and ofber deleterions materials | ce 


alike mjarious to health, deficient in body, and reducing the beast Geom i Class by Express Trains between Chester, Birming* 
. 0 ine 
pers y properties for which the oviginal paint stands rat pwede . dom. SP. A RM a Lp 
In justice to the propria ors these should not be confounded | T whe ‘kets can be a at the Dublin and Kingstown Kailway 
hough sold under the pretence that it ia} “§ ninus, or on board the steam-hoats J. 0. BINGERS® | 


Superintebdent’s Offibe, Chester, 31st July, 28%. q 
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all the same. 
HUBBUCK 





’S paint is entirely free from any injurious pr 
ties w hater er, it is healthfal in the manufacture, healthfnt he il 
end he nly te scupants of rooms newly painted with it 

s agnard to the painter against the substituti or 
pabits, each my is stamped y ie iloes a 
HU BBUCI K, LONDON PATENT: 





GREAT EXH EBItION. 


per LTON’S TERRA- corra 
and GLAZED DRAIN-PIPES 


cimens of the at 1 - 
| and if the cask has not been been so marked, the reason is 0 bvious. | ade te Building West end. N ty hy Gees XXVET.,and out 


A Cirenlar with full articulars may be had of THOMA Also,a TERR P 
A-COTTA PIGUKE of TI he Transept.— 
our Manufacturers, opposite the ener | Drawings and prices, on application, at og Pod Sherry Law 
| 
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